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NEW HOPE FOR THOUSANDS ~ 


American Champion Meets a Rival 



H. K. Lester, of the Leys School, Cambridge, who has been displaying remarkable style at 
tennis, and played such a fine game against the U.S.A. champion, Johnston, that the 
American had to exert himself strenuously to win his match by 6—3, 7—5. Young Lester 
is regarded as a rising hope of England 


END OF A SPLENDID 
MAN j Y 

THE “MIRACLE DOCTOR" 
OF YUKON 

Heroic Adventure that Thrilled 
the Far North 

100 MILES TO A HOSPITAL 

The stories of heroic deeds done out¬ 
side the regions of civilisation and com¬ 
fort are beyond all counting. Perhaps it 
is because it is the men who are naturally 
heroic in spirit who go there. 

The last, of such men to come under 
public' notice is Dr. Leonard Scofield 
Sugden of Yukon, who has been drowned 
in the Stewart River. ..... 

; The River'Yukon is formed by three 
main tributaries, the Lewes, Polly. and 
Stewart. The Klondike, which through 
the magic word gold has made its name 
known to all the world, is a lower and 
smaller stream. Twenty-five years ago 
this frozen riorthland . was humming 
with the movements of eager men, though 
it is so far north as to lose the Sun in mid¬ 
winter, and so thickly frozen that the 
ground never thaws deeply enough for 
mining, but has to be. untliawcd by 
artificial heat. , . 

Gold in the Frozen North 

There gathered, from all the world, 
30,000 adventurers and speculative men. 
And- well they might, if gold was their 
absorbing desire, - for in the year 1900 
considerably more than four million 
pounds’ worth of it was washed, from 
the frozen surface. And among the rnen 
whose minds were set on gold was 
Leonard-Scofield Sugden, though he was 
a qualified doctor. 

But once a doctor a man is always a 
doctor, and generally he is also a man- 
with a heart well filled by kindness and 
generosity. And so it was with Dr. 
Sugden. He went to Yukon, for gold, 
and he was there when it could be found 
in the simplest of ways, with pick and 
shovel. But the call of his profession 
came to him, for doctors were few in¬ 
deed in that inhospitable region ; and 
so faithfully did lie answer the call. tha,t 
when the news of his death in the cold 
waters of the Stewart River travelled 
round the Yukon Territory everybody 
mourned. All knew that the land, now 
much depicted of its people, had ldst one 
of its philanthropists and heroes. 

A Race Against Time 

Here is the deed which first made him 
known and respected in that wild region, 
a deed which only those who knew the 
Yukon in its early daj's can appreciate. 

News came that in one of the lonely 
camps far down the river a woman was 
lying seriously wounded, and certain to 
die unless medical help could reach her. 
From the nearest hospital she was 
separated by 150 miles of snow, and it 
seemed as if only the mining doctor 
could be her rescuer, if lie could be in 
time. With a team of dogs and a half¬ 


breed driver he set out on his journey of 
mercy, reached her—Sue • Macdonald 
was her name—and at once operated on 
her, and -for the moment saved her life. 
Attention in a hospital alone could com¬ 
plete the cure. So he started to'take her 
there, by the frozen and snow-coated 
river. But the journey was too much for 
tiie half-Indian driver of the dog team. 
Oh the 'way lie became insane, ‘and dis¬ 
appeared with his dogs when 100 miles 
of the journey had yet to be. completed. 

That was the kind of test to which 
the man who goes outside the region of 
civilised- comfort is sure to be subjected 
sooner or'later, arid. Dr. Sugden was 
, quite, equal, to it. He. made at once a 
small sledge that could.-be man-hauled, 
put his patient on it, and dragged her the 
remaining 100 miles to the hospital, 
safety, and a good recovery. ’ 

Such a man was far too valuable in 
Yukon for gold digging, so he returned to 
his professional work, and, serving that 
magnificent body the Canadian North- 
West Mounted Police as their surgeon 
for seventeen years, came to be known 


far and wide among the Indians whom 
he attended as “ the miracle man.” 

It was his surgery that was tjie chief 
source of his fame. One of the most 
frequent ailments of the tribes in.that 
snow-covered land is cataract, and by 
his operations Dr. Sugden made the blind 
to see. To the Indian that was a miracle. 

To us the doctor’s whole career, in the 
land that first drew him by the lure of 
gold, is a fine example of the heroic 
helpfulness that happily is not uncommon 
in the most humane of all the professions. 


LITTLE BUILDERS 

In a new technical high school at 
Omaha, U.S.A., the pupils are to be given 
a practical idea of building construction. 

The school has been so constructed 
that tiie pupils can build a complete 
bungalow within its walls, and huge 
doors have been built to enable the 
bungalow to be moved outside and sold 
after it has been completed. It is 
intended that the students shall con¬ 
struct one of these buildino's each term. 


MOTHER OF THE 
BALKANS 

QUEEN OF RUMANIA’S 
DISTINCTION 

Interesting Family of Three 
Girl Queens 

CROWNED READERS OF 
THE C.N. 

The 'Ouecn of Rumania is still a 
young woman, but we shall have to call 
her in future the Mother of the Balkans, 
for each of her three daughters will be 
queen of a Balkan kingdom—Greece, 
Serbia, and Bulgaria. 

Strictly speaking, Greece is not 
Balkan in the geographical' sense, for 
it is a peninsula on the Balkan penin¬ 
sula, but politically and economically it 
is entirely Balkan ■ in interests and 
fortunes. 'And there the former Princess 
Elizabeth of Rumania is queen. 

King Alexander of Serbia, who showed 
unexcelled bravery in the-war, has for 
his bride the former Princess Marie of 
Rumania, a winsome girl of 23. 

Sisters on the Throne 

'Now'the youngest of Rumania’s royal 
house. Princess Uearia, is betrothed tc 
Boris, the young . king of.. troubled 
Bulgaria. This engagement recalls the 
love affairs of the East and of old-time 
England, for the princess is but 14. Of 
course she will not yet be married, 
though 14' was quite a mature age for 
brides in earlier England,, and is still a 
legal age for marriage here. - 

These young queens, actual and to-be, 
have one interest in common with C.N. 
readers : they are, or have been, readers 
of this paper and its predecessors—The- 
Little Paper, My Magazine,' and The 
Children’s Encyclopedia. Like the child¬ 
ren of King George and Queen Mary 
at home, these, young people have 
delighted in the C.N. and its companions. 

The future Queen of Bulgaria will find 
a familiar atmosphere at Sofia, for King 
Boris and his two sisters are also old 
readers of our pages. They, like the 
Rumanian and Greek royal families, use 
English as-their normal tongue in the 
family circle, and the Children’s Ency¬ 
clopedia and the forerunner of tiie C.N. 
were among their tutors. 

A Cry for Help 

When Bulgaria.was in trouble during 
the Balkan War of 1913 it was to the 
Editor of the C.N. that King Boris’s 
sisters wrote opening their hearts and 
inviting the sympathy of our readers. 
And although the Balkan countries 
warring with Turkey did not know it, 
these publications which charmed the 
Balkan princes and princesses, were 
known to the Turkish royal children also. 

As little nurseries grow up in the 
homes of these young kings and queens of 
the Near East,, doubtless the C.N. and 
its- associates will be there to renew 
to the little ones the happy hours which 
they - afforded to their parents. 
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HOUSE OF MYSTERY 


THE MEN AT THE 


HANDEL WEEK 


PIERRE LOTI AND HIS 
STRANGE FANCY 

Eastern Traveller Who Died 
with the East About Him 

LIKE A NEW ALADDIN 

* By Our Paris Correspondent 

Our Paris correspondent sends us this in¬ 
teresting description of the house in which 
Pierre Loti, the famous French writer,'died a 
_week or two ago.' 

Pierre Loti was Julien Yiaud, a 
French naval officer 'whose talent for 
writing developed through the unique 
circumstances of his life. A dreamy 
and sensitive child. Loti entered the 
naval school, and then the great school 
of the world, travelling over the 
boundless seas into the unknown and 
mysterious places of the Earth. 

One day, for his own pleasure, he 
began a diary, and this' sailor-traveller, 
almost ignorant of . modern literature, 
at once revealed the qualities of a 
first-rate writer. 

Man Who Had Lived Everywhere 

Three things were .necessary. for a 
writer like Pierre Loti—^great travelling 
experience, the gift of observation, and 
the art of expressing what he had seen 
and felt; and Loti was one of the few 
men who have lived everywhere, 
observed everything, ;and excelled at 
telling the story. ■ • .* 

A new Aladdin, he gave us a clear 
vision of lands that were but literary 
myths to us, and of the mysterious 
lands of the East, which he knew well. 

He would lead us everywhere, and, 
not content with having taken us there, 
he would bring it all home for us— 
thoughts,, dreams, marble, ivory, gold, 
lac, enamel, scent, ashes, mummies, 
spears, and a,hundred curious things. 

His house, near the Spanish frontier 
in the South of France, was crammed 
with mystery and wonder. Far away 
from their own land, the things he had 
gathered did not seem lifeless, for they 
were part of the life of the host, who 
loved them. . , 

Dimly Lighted Rooms 

Loti would take you over the house 
as if- he were travelling with you' 
through the countries- the things had 
come from. Here was-a strange hall 
filled with colour, gleaming in the light 
of the distant Japanese lantern that 
allowed us to have a peep at some 
grinning god. " It is the pagoda,” 
Loti would say. ” We shall see it later, 
in the Chinese room ”—as he led you 
through cliriily lighted Eastern rooms, 
furnished with rich rugs and hangings. 

Now you would reach a low door, 
strangely forbidding, a door behind 
which something must be hiding. Loti 
would push the bolt ' and the door 
would open, not into ap apartment, 
but into a passage leading to an en¬ 
chanting Turkish room, with one candle 
burning on an Arabian table. On the 
couch lay a veil and a haik (the Arabian 
headgear) for you to wear as you enter 
the mosque. 

The East in Its Splendour 

Here was the East in its splendour, 
filled with burning scents and deepest 
silence. Greatly did the magician Loti 
enjoy his visitor’s surprise. 

“ I am something of a wizard. I can 
conjure up the East at will,” he would 
say, and there they would come, 
gliding ghosts out of the shadow : 
a Turk, barefoot, kneeling in a corner, 
then another, and another yet, five, 
ten, twenty of them, in their native 
dress, entering gravely, pausing by the 
fountain, kneeling on the rug. The voice 
of the muezzin was heard calling to j 
prayer. • ' 


ROPE 

Hoisting a Man to a Great 
Height 

HOW A HERO DIED 

A story of the sublimest bravery was 
revealed recently at an. inquest held 
at Greenwich. 

* Three men, Philip Francis, William 
Alfred' Johnson; "and William ■ George 
Slaymaker, were hauling' a comrade -in 
a' bdsun’s chair" to'the- top of a lofty 
derrick to fix a wire rope in a block. As 
the man neared the block, which weighed 
nearly three stone, it fell. 

His comrades were below, and to 
them he shouted to look out. 

But if they moved and let go of the 
rope they were holding their mate, above, 
woidd fall and be killed. 

All three held fast to the rope in spite 
of the falling block. It struck Philip 
Francis'and killed him. 

He was a brave man. But equally 
brave were William Johnson and William 
Slaymaker, who, like him, risked their 
lives in loyalty to their,comrade. -, 

AN AXE 3000 YEARS OLD 
What the Chemist Found Out 

Some French engineers have just been 
entrusted with the chemical analysis of. 
an axe brought back from , Saloriica, 
where it was found in a tomb. • 

From a study of the ground in which, 
the axe lay scholars had made sure that 
it dates back to 1300 b.c., and our 
knowledge of the Macedonian, people of 
that time is very scanty. The question 
the experts set themselves to answer 



What Etna is like inside ‘. 

From the Children’s Encyclopedia 


was whether the axe belongs to the 
Copper Age or to the. more recent Age of 
Brass ; and, examining a piece of the 
metal with the microscope and. by elec¬ 
trical analysis, they were able to. show 
that- the metal of the axe is 96 per cent, 
copper," with some arsenic .and very 
small proportions of tin, lead," iron, and 
traces of silver. From this they drew the 
conclusion that the axe was, made from 
nietal that had been cast and forged. 

The .'result of its chemical ' analysis 
shows us the value of. modern science in 
throwing light oh the aricient world. 


THE CHIEF EVENT 
OF JUNE 

Immortal Music that Has Rung 
Its Way Around the World 

IMMENSE CHOIR OF THE EMPIRE 

We- can be almost sure that the finest 
thing done in England on June 23 Was 
done by 3500 -.people at the- Crystal 
Palace. They gave us once again the 
everlasting glory, of Handel’s Messiah. 

We may wonder if the thankfulness of 
man to God for the great joy of life has 
ever been expressed with greater power 
and majesty than on this day ; we wish 
this festival could be given every year 
in every town of Little Treasure Island.’ 
One of our treasures it is truly.-' - 

The papers talk of Handel Week as 
if it were Ascot Week, and a curious 
inquirer of the year 2923, if he-should 
chance upon a newspaper of 1923, will be 
mightily deceived as to the values of 
events in this year’s June-, die will 
think from his reading that Ascot races 
were the chief event of the period. Yet 
something far nobler was this Handel 
Festival, with the Crystal Palace ringing 
once again to the .deathless'strains o,f 
the Saxon genius we welcomed to. our 
hearts 200 years ago. 

- Singers from Many Lands 

There were in this vast choir singers 
from. South Africa, Canada,, anti Aus¬ 
tralia ; ' men from Welsh mines and 
from London counting • houses, textile 
workers from Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
with men of wealth and leisure from 
many an exclusive musical circle. May- 
fair and Manchester sang side by-side 
among the sopranos, the women of 
culture blending their voices with' sweet 
contraltos from Yorkshire mills. So' the 
choir was not only representative of the 
Empire, but of many social grades. 

The whole produced an extraordinarily 
fine blend of -voices. Only the chorister 
himself, perhaps, realises how vital is the 
persuasive art and magnetic force of 
Sir Frederic Cowen in charming that 
vast chorus into operation. 

The Magic Baton 

’ Wielding a baton which is as a magic 
wand, he is like an alchemist, mixing 
his ingredients before one’s eyes. A 
twiddle of his fingers to his lips hushes 
the mighty basses to a mellow hum 
an upward sweep of the arm urges the 
tenors to swelling crescendo, with an 
exultant fortissimo for their upper A ; 
an appealing glance subdues the sopranos 
and contraltos to whispering vestals, or 
rouses them to the ringing declamation 
of triumphant prophets. And' his 
orchestra, strings and wind rand in¬ 
struments of percussion, is one piece 
upon which he plays at will.. ■ .*. 

Sir Frederick Cowen is hot. only a 
supreme musician ; he is a tremendous 
personality too. Yes,‘.there is the 
modern alchemist,, but his components 
are tones. -As you watch and listen 
enthralled lie transmutes them'all into 
the pure gold of melody, which thrills the 
soul with ecstasy and fills the eyes-with 
tears of perfect happiness. . 

A Great Singer’s Swan Song 

It is the' majestic choruses.-.which 
mainly linger in the mind, ;’and : es¬ 
pecially 1 thosemf the Messiah.- witlj which 
the Festival ended. The soloists, pqtably 
Mr. Robert Radford, always gl'oridus in 
the moving and .dramatic bass solos of 
the Messiah, and Miss Phylis , Lett, a 
contralto of exquisite timbre ana'perfect 
sympathy;' were- all excellent,.' but 
thousands of us had to take‘the solos 
largely on trust.. The Palace is too huge 


Pronunciations in-This Paper 

Bordeaux . . . . . . Bor-do 

Gothenburg. ' . .' . Got-en-burg 

Mulhausen .... Mool-how-zen 

Nismes -. Neem 

Papyrus.PapU-russ 

-Philac . . . . . . . Fi-le 

Severus .* 1 . . . -. Se-ve-russ 


for a single voice.- 

Mr. Ben Davies’s voice still carries 
well, and'this was poignantly fortunate, 
.for when he had sung, with considerable 
emotional difficulty, “ Thou shalt break 
them,” the vast audience knew that, 
they had heard his swan song. He sings 
no more at -the Festival, this, being his 
29th and last year - as leading tenor. - . 


MAN AND THE 
VOLCANO 

NO GRAPES LIKE THOSE 
OF VESUVIUS! 

, What is Done with the Fiery 
Lava from the Depths 

DOES IT RING YOUR BELL? 

The terrible scenes which have fol¬ 
lowed the eruption of Mount Etna have 
occasioned surprise that towns should be 
built so close to that inferno. 

But man follows the lead of Nature. 
Here, on the sides of one of the most 
appalling furnaces on Earth, Nature 
rears great forests of oaks arid pines 
for more than half--way up Etna.. 

Only a little while ago an Italian 
officer described to us an eruption of 
Vesuvius : how the lava came on and 
on " pouff, pouff,” and how , it sur¬ 
rounded an open building into which his 
family had retreated, killing his wife 
and children and father-in-law. 

Yet he had made his home again on 
the sides of the volcano ; he had with 
his lunch, a little bottle of wine made 
from the grapes of his own vineyard on 
the mountain. “ Ah, there are no other 
grapes like those of Vesuvius ! ” he said. 

The Electric Bell 

Volcanoes were objects of religious 
terror to the ancients, but we banish 
fears as we banish superstition, and 
turn even these dread centres of horror 
to commercial account. 

■We cover our eyes and stop our ears 
when these storms of molten minerals 
break out from the Earth’s deep reser¬ 
voirs, visible evidence of the unthink¬ 
able heat and pressure within. The 
subterranean storm dies down, and 
men creep back and rebuild upon the 
grim giant’s side again, and audaciously 
harness the volcano to public service. 

The sal-ammoniac in the battery 
which rings the electric bell may have 
been manufactured, but it may 
possibly have come from Stromboli or 
Etna. The sulphur which dresses the 
vine and makes the- vulcanised rubber 
used in ten thousand processes has been 
derived from the same source. The 
boracic acid which preserves food, 
renders wounds antiseptic, and soothes 
the inflamed eyes of those whose sight is 
threatened, is a volcano’s gift. 

Where the Lava Goes 

The king’s palace must be rubbed 
down with stone from the volcano 
before its woodwork can be re-painted. 
The pumice with which the dentist re¬ 
moves tartar from our teeth, with 
which the lawyer dusts his parchment 
before he can engross the deed that 
makes a will or transfers an estate, the 
powder which makes the ballroom .floor 
fit for dancing—it is all from the volcano. 

To such strange uses do we turn the 
fiery outpourings of these safety-valves 
of the Earth. Well may we say that 
man is Nature’s insurgent son when we 
see him thus calmly converting to his 
own ends the fruits of these giants. 

Lava Gorge as Deep as St. Paul’s 

So far as we know the greatest lava 
flow in historical times issued from the 
Eaki volcano at Skapta, in Iceland. The 
boiling flood covered -the country far 
and near, filling river gorges to a depth 
of 600 feet and a breadth of 200 feet, 
forming lake after lake. 

Of several successive currents, one 
flowed 45 miles, the other 50 miles in the 
opposite direction, at an average depth 
of 100 feet, but in gorges attaining a 
depth beyond that of St. Paul’s. 

This volcano is not considerable 
viewed as a mountain, but in that 
single eruption it threw cut lava sur¬ 
passing in magnitude Mont Blanc itself. 
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HAIL FROM THE 
MILKY WAY 

REMARKABLE IDEA OF 
A PROFESSOR 

Does the Earth Receive Ice 
from Distant Space ? 

NEW THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 

The way in which hailstones are formed 
has never been satisfactorily explained. 

In Great Britain hail falls more often 
in summer than in winter, and its exist¬ 
ence is supposed by some scientists to 
bo due to the electrical condition of the 
atmosphere. Others think that, the 
hailstone begins as a ball of snow, and 
that a deposit of cold water a few seconds 
later is frozen round it by the cold of 
the surrounding atmosphere. 

Another idea is that drops of rain are 
first formed and then whirled up into a 
colder, layer of the atmosphere, where 
"they are frozen into ice and often joined 
together to form larger hailstones, 
eventually passing out of range of the 
wind that carried them up, when they 
at once fall to the Earth. 

The Rush of the Hailstorm 

Now comes' a German professor who 
his made a long study of the subject, 
and suggests the most amazing scientific 
theory that has been propounded for 
a. long time. If it were true it would 
completely upset our ideas about 
hail, and, indeed/ about the universe ; 
so , the theory is being discussed in 
Germany with the greatest interest. 

The scientist is Professor Halbfass, of 
Jena, who has just published a book 
called Hail from the Cosmos. His 
startling theory, is that the hail which 
falls on the Earth is not formed from 
the Earth’s own moisture, condensed by 
the cold of the upper reaches of the at¬ 
mosphere, but that it is ice that has 
come to us from distant space—in fact, 
from the Milky Way. 

He first of all combats the theory that 
the larger hailstones are formed of smaller 
particles frozen into a single mass, for, 
says he, observation. proves that it is 
the largest pieces which are particu¬ 
larly clear and transparent. Then he 
draws attention to the fact that hail¬ 
storms begin with extraordinary rapidity, 
and tear across the land at a great pace, 
sometimes as fast as fifty miles an hour. 
Further, they always pass over regular 
areas in the form of a strip, almost as 
straight-edged as if drawn by a ruler. 

Meteors of Ice 

These facts, says Professor Halbfass, 
can be explained by' none of the exist¬ 
ing theories ; and he believes the expla¬ 
nation is to be found in forces outside 
our planet—cosmic forces. 

His theory is that in the Milky Way 
are vast masses of ice, and that from 
time to iime pieces of different size's 
come into the sphere of the Sun’s 
attraction. Such ice meteors sweep 
about the Earth at enormous speed till 
they strike the hydrogen layer of the 
atmosphere. Here the speed is checked, 
ns if it were received upon a cushion. 

Friction occurs, and buyer after layer 
of ice is torn off each meteor an! 
crumbled . to pieces. The ice meteors 
become smaller and smaller, and their 
speed slackens as they near the ground. 

Is the Earth’s Water Increasing ? 

Professor Halbfass states that his 
theory helps us fo understand the origin 
of the larger blocks of ice that are occa¬ 
sionally hurled downward to the Earth, 
ice-blocks so cold, even when splintered 
into fragments, that if they chance to 
crash through the branches of a tree 
the branches become coated with a 
mantle of frozen leaves—as happened in 
the case of one that fell near Leipzig. 

Perhaps the most interesting outcome 
of this startling theory that hail reaches 
us from the Milky Way is the suggesti on 
that the Earth is having its water supply • 
supplemented from outer space. 

It will be interesting to know what 
other scientists think of the theory. 


THE ANGRY MOUNTAIN SPEAKS 








Mount Etna, which ha3 been in violent eruption and destroyed many vineyards and villages 


A visitor with a gas-mask examining the 
rope-like lava on' Vesuvius 


Tourists piercing the crust over the red-hot 
lava in the crater of Vesuvius 


A visitor eating eggs cooked in three minutes in the hot sands of the crater 


Looking down into the crater of Clouds o? vapour and suffocating gas 

boiling lava pouring out of Vesuvius 

The volcanoes of Europe have been very threatening recently, and Etna has been in violent 
eruption, pouring out thousands of tons of lava. The top picture shows Mount Etna, and 
the other photographs are of Vesuvius, which has also been active. See pages 2 and 7 


THE CROW AND 
THE EGG-CUP 

Two Bird Stories from 
India 

WHAT HAPPENED TO A 
ROLL OF RIBBON 

A correspondent who has lived in India sends 
two instances of the Indian crow’s pranks. 

One morning in Calcutta, when the 
washing-up w'as being done at a table 
in the verandah, a crow swooped down 
and carried off a silver egg-cup belonging 
to a set in a stand. 

All the neighbouring gardens were 
searched for it in vain, and a reward 
was offered. A fortnight afterwards a 
boy brought the cup back. He had 
noticed in some public gardens a bright 
object glinting in a crow’s nest at the 
top of-a tree, and,' climbing up, he dis¬ 
lodged it with a long.bamboo. 

The cup was none the worse except 
that it had, and has to this day', a list to 
port that was caused by its fall. 

At another time, while I was on the 
Murree Hills, and sitting on the verandah 
sewing and looking oyer the wonderful 
forest landscape to the far-off snows of 
Kashmir, I was called in to see a visitor. 

When I returned 1 found the contents 
of my work-basket flung about' in 
disorder and a new roll of ribbon gone. 

Then came the season of the rains, 
when one could walk on the soaking forest 
paths only during the bright intervals. 
Afterwards, when excursions had again 
become possible, we went one day to a 
distant spur of the forest for a picnic, 
and there our attention was attracted 
by a tall pine tree, festooned as if it bad 
been a Christmas tree. 

Going nearer to look at it, we found 
18 yards of my ribbon, whitened by 
exposure, looping and fluttering about 
the nest of a crow high up in the tree. 

THE LEANING HOUSE 
Will it be Straight Again ? 

In a little wood in the Black Country 
there is a cottage which is built over a 
coal-mine, and subsidences in the 
ground many years ago caused it to 
lean at such an ■ acute angle that it 
seemed to be on the point of falling. 

The cottage became famous locally, 
and it is known as Siden House—Siden 
being, really a quaint bit of Black 
Country dialect meaning leaning. 

But a queer thing is happening. 
Subsidences are again occurring—-very' 
slowly: a fraction of an inch a day 
and the cottage is losing its acute 
angle. If the movement continues it 
will soon cease to be a curiosity, and 
will have to be called Straight’n House ! 

South Staffordshire is honeycombed 
with mines, and the effects of subsi¬ 
dences are to be seen in many places. 
In the main street at Netherton the 
houses all lean to or from each other, 
and over or away from the road. There 
aie' cracks’ round-'the ■ doors and the 
windows, and the place looks like one of 
the grotesque streets in fairy books. 

GREAT CROWD ON TABLE 
MOUNTAIN 

War Monument 3500 Feet Up 

The Mountain Club of South Africa 
has placed on the highest part of Table 
Mountain (3500 feet) a memorial to nine 
of its members who gave up their lives 
in the war. 

The memorial is a polished bronze 
disc, roughly finished to be in keeping 
with its rocky surroundings, cemented 
to a rough-hewn pedestal of rock. 

About 2000 people assembled for the 
ceremony when General Smuts unveiled 
the memorial—the largest crowd that 
ever climbed the mountain ; and many 
more started who did not succeed in 
reaching the summit. 

This must be one of the highest war 
memorials that have been set up. 
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A WIRE OF THE 


MEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


WHAT IS HAPPENING 


4 


JULY 4 

WHY AMERICA KEEPS IT 

And Why the British Like to 
Keep it Too 

NO QUARREL BETWEEN 
THE PEOPLE 

Once again Independence Day lias 
been celebrated in America. 

The Fourth of July 1 is the gala day of 
the year in the United States. 

The day begins at sunrise in the great 
Republic with the firing of cannon at 
every place, on sea or land, where the 
American navy or army is stationed. 
Again at noon the cannons fire, and for a 
third time at sunset. -The. country keeps 
holiday. The schools salute the flag. 
There are fireworks everywhere, and at 
public dinners toasts are drunk and 
speeches made. " 

It was prophesied it would be so on 
July 4, 1776, when the first rejoicings 
took place at Philadelphia over the 
adoption by the Continental Congress of 
Thirteen American- States of the 
Declaration of Independence of these 
States, which had been British colonies ; 
and the prophecy has been fulfilled with 
undiminished ardour during the 147 
years that have passed. ■ 

Sympathy with the Americans 

Though these celebrations, have been 
used by some American's to keep up a 
feeling of unfriendliness-, toward Great 
Britain, because of the'mis takes of the 
British Government under George III 
which caused file War of Independence, 
all travelled Americans know that the 
British people regard the celebration of 
Independence' Day . with, interest and 
pleasure for two reasons. 

First, a majority of the British people 
sympathised with the Americans when 
they d'ef elided their liberties, and do so 
still. And, : second, they quite , under¬ 
stand that a great annual celebration is 
most useful; in: welding together, as a 
great new nation, citizens who come from 
many countries and make the American 
Republic their common, home. The 
British people never had, and mean 
never to have, a quarrel with the 
American people. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

There are some interesting facts about 
the Declaration of Independence which 
British people may well know. 

On December 6, 1775, the American 
Congress threw off its allegiance to the 
British Parliament, By a resolution 
adopted on July 2, 1776, it disowned 
allegiance to the British king, in a 
resolution. Five men were selected to 
draw up a formal declaration for the 
representatives of; the 'thirteen States 
to adopt and sign. The five men included 
three who became famous. These were 
Thomas Jefferson, who drafted the 
Declaration ; John Adams, who was the 
second President of the United States, 
following . George Washington ; and 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Jefferson, Adams, and Franklin were 
all, in later years, ambassadors from 
America to Europe., . , 

Jubilee of a Great Event 

J efferson and Adams 'had been lawyers' 
before they were politicians. In Jeffer¬ 
son’s writing of the' Declaration he 
included two points which the Congress 
crossed out. . He blamed the British 
people. But the Congress crossed thatout. 
And he denounced slavery. The Congress, 
unfortunately, crossed that out. 

The Declaration was adopted and pro¬ 
claimed on J uly 4, but it was not signed 
by the majority of members till August 2. 

Extraordinary facts are that 25 years 
after - writing this great and eloquent 
Declaration of Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson became the third President of 
the United States ; and exactly 50 years 
after its adoption, that is July 4, 1826, 
both he and John Adams died in the 
midst of the Jubilee .celebrations, 
Jefferson aged 83 and Adams aged- 90. 


WIRELESS AGE 

BIG CABLE FOR THE 
ATLANTIC 

Why it is Now Being Laid in 
the Ocean Bed 

PROBABLE FUTURE OF 
WIRELESS 

Every day we read of sonic new ad¬ 
vance in wireless telegraphy, yet within 
the next month or two the largest sub¬ 
marine telegraph cable ever laid in the 
Atlantic will, it is expected, be in 
operation. 

This cable is now being made by two 
of the biggest telegraph engineering 
firms in the world; and as it is completed 
it will be laid along the ocean bed. 

It is the first Atlantic cable to be laid 
since 1910, and we may well ask why 
more cables are to be put down when 
wireless enables telegraph messages to 
be sent without wires, that is, without 
cables, the first cost and the upkeep of 
which run into Stupendous sums. : . 

Perhaps few of us realise what mil¬ 
lions of miles of telegraph lines, and 
cables there arc in the world, all of them 
working. In 1916 the Western Union 
Telegraph Company had 205,000 miles 
of land lines alone, enough to go’cight 
times round the world. Germany- had 
142,000 miles of telegraphs, and Great 
Britain 72,000 miles. 

Six Million Miles of Wire -.. 

The actual length of' copper “wire in 
use for the world’s telegraphs at -this 
time-was just over six million miles! 
And this refers to land lines alone, not 
to the submarine cables which lie at the 
bottom of the sea like some giant net¬ 
work of the gods. 

When we think of these thousands of 
telegraph routes we can understand a 
little better how impossible it would be 
for wireless telegraphy . for many years 
to come to do away with the necessity for. 
them. Then, again, the line telegraph 
can be worked in any weather, whereas 
at present long-distance wireless has 
often to be worked at night, and in some 
climates it is frequently interfered with 
by disturbing weather conditions. • ' • 

Another point worth noticing with the 
telegraph is that the wire leads the mes¬ 
sage from one place to another exactly, 
whereas wireless fritters away energy in 
all directions. Consequently; 1 for long 
distances, very powerful currents have 
to be used for wireless compared with the 
feeble currents required for wires. 

The Need for Cables 

We do not mean in anyway to belittle 
the wonderful progress that has been 
made in wireless, but we must remember 
that the cable had many years’ start, 
and millions of pounds have been in¬ 
vested in the laying, of cables and. the 
erection of aerial lines, and as long as 
they can do useful work they are. certain 
to be made to do so. Also, there is not 
anything like a sufficient number of 
wireless stations yet in existence to deal 
with the truly staggering amount of. 
telegraph .correspondence that .goes on 
in the business world today, and without 
which it could not exist for 24 hours. 

The probable future .of wireless lies 
far more in the direction of the telephone 
than the telegraph. So, taking all these 
things into consideration, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand why a ncwcable has 
to be laid between America and Europe, 
a cable which is expected to deal with 
more than twice the work of any similar 
existing one. 

WHAT HE HAS LOST 

A correspondent writing in a grown¬ 
up paper says that he found among his 
belongings a pre-war German mark, 
which was then worth about njd. It 
is now, worth about one 2625th of a 
penny, so that his loss on the mark -is 
11 and 7871 ten-thousand-five-hun¬ 
dredths of a Dcnnv. 



A ton of straw has oil-power enough, 
it is said, to drive a motor-car 1000 miles. 


The Leviathan has the most powerful 
wireless apparatus afloat, with a contin¬ 
uous range of 3000 miles. 

A Texas man has broken all records by- 
playing the piano continuously for sixty 
hours and twenty-five minutes. 

A man who dropped a match near 
some hay on a Cannock farm caused a 
fire which did /too worth of damage. 

A Debt in 14 Figures 

Germany’s floating debt in Treasury 
bills amounted to 11,843,000,000,000 
marks on June 10.' . 

Hot Weather at School 

Owing to the hot weather the school's 
'in certain districts of California are only 
open from 8 a.m. to noon during, the' 
summer months. . 

Why the Cherry is Red .. - . 

' French scientists who have been in¬ 
vestigating the redness of the ripe cherry 
have come to the conclusion that this is 
due to heat and not to light. - “ '.r 

A Scottish National Library 

Efforts are being made to secure, , aa 
the foundation of a Scottish .National 
Library, nearly 800,000 volumes iri the 
Scottish Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh.. 

A Suez Canal Record ’ . 

Last year 20,743,235 tons of shipping 
passed through the Suez Canal,.'exceed¬ 
ing by half a million tons the previous 
record year of 1912. . - - ■ -- ,4 

Britain's Fastest Express • 

The 2.30 p.m.-Great Western express 
from Cheltenham to Paddington is now. 
the fastest train in Britain, travelling at; 
an average speed of 61.8 miles an hour. 

Decrease in America’s Railways 

Between 1916 and 1921 there was a 
decrease of 2200 miles in the length of 
railway lines in the. United States, as 
against an increase of 20,000 miles 
betweon 1910 and 1915. 

Football at Tristan da Cunha 

The Boy Scouts of Sherborne St. John, 
near Basingstoke, have sent a football to 
the lonely Scouts of Tristan da Cunha, 
and have heaid that great excitement 
was caused by its arrival. • r 

Fair Play for Wild Birds -. 

Italy is passing a law for the protec¬ 
tion of wild birds in the Alps. Insect- 
eating birds have in the past been netted 
in enormous numbers when they reached 
Italy.on their migrations. 

20 Acres of Oil 

The largest oil storage tank in the 
world has just been completed iri Cali-, 
fornia. It is of concrete, and half under 
ground level. It covers 20 acres, arid 
holds a million and a quarter barrels of oil; 

Wireless Up North 

The Canadian Government is ar'rarig-' 
ing for a series of six wireless'stations 
in the Far North. They are to be at Fort' 
Smith, Fort MacPherson, Fort'Simpson,- 
Fort Norman, Fort Resolutioii, and 
Dawson City. • 

A Touristis Dash Through the Air ' 

A lady tourist, wishing to join a party 
of friends who left London recently for 
a steamship tour round -Norway and 
Sweden, hired an aeroplane fop ^140-and 
flew 600 miles to Copenhagen. 

The C.N. in Sweden, x . • ‘ 

The practising school of tlie teachers’ 
training college iri Gothenburg, Sweden, 
is using the C.N. as a reader. The teacher: 
who tells Us this adds : “ We read it witli 
thrilling interest, and the children 
translate it excellently.” ' ^ " ! 

Easter Island Safe 

■A C.N. reader-in Chile sends 11s the 
good news that Easter Island Still exists; 
a ship sent out by the Chilean Govern¬ 
ment having just returned with news 
that all is well. 

Pass on Your C.N. 

The Children’s Hospitality Com¬ 
mittee in Vienna would be very glad'to 
have- any copies of the C.N. our readers 
care to send on for distribution among 
the Austrian boys and girls who have 
been in England as refugees and-.can 
read English.. They should . be 'ad¬ 
dressed to Miss-Mary G. Houghton, | 
Wien 1. Neue Hofburg, Vienna. 


IN CRICKET 

REVIVING INTEREST IN 
THE NATIONAL GAME 

The Northern Counties Keeping 
the Lead 

. GREAT ADVANCE BY SUSSEX 

By Athletic Correspondent 

The cricket season is sufficiently 
advanced to make a first glance' at 
what is being done reasonable; 

The widespread feeling that cricket 
is looking up is being warranted by the 
play, in spite of the long absence of the 
warmth needed to make the watching 
of a game enjoyable. 

The most striking feature of the 
early months of the game has been the' 
position taken by the Northern counties. 
Yorkshire, the present champions, and 
Nottinghamshire have teams of ex¬ 
ceptional strength, and Lancashire has 
been very hard to beat. 

Very Welcome Progress 

The feature of Southern cricket has 
been the great advance made by .Sussex. 
While Surrey and Kent were, giving 
very streaky ■ displays, Middlesex was 
suffering repeated rebuffs, and ;Essex < 
was feeling glad if a single victory could 
be snatched, Sussex kept on attracting ■ 
the attention of the whole Country 
by bidding-strongly for a place in'the 
first three or; four counties. 

This most welcome progress has: been 
due in a large measure to the improved 
bowling of the Sussex team. Mr. A; E. ' 
Gilligan has decidedly added strength 
to the eleven, and in young Tate the J 
county has found a dangerous bowler ' 
who is also a most useful bat. If Tate 
continues as well as he has begun he 
will be one of the most conspicuous 
cricketers of the year. Sussex .has 
displayed an all-round strength. with 
the bat that keeps pace with her bowling, 

’ A Neck-and-Neck Race 

Yorkshire and Notts have been 
running a neck-and-neck race for the 
lead,, and their sound position is . due 
in each case to an admirable balance 
between attack and scoring power, 
helped by plenty of confidence. When 
the two elevens met for the first time 
Notts won by 3 runs,, after having had 
the advantage of the better wicket 
throughout the game by winning the toss. 

In the Yorkshire team, Leyland, who 
was only occasionally played last year, 
has become a thoroughly effective bat. 
On the whole, the Yorkshire attack is ■ 
the most to be feared, and no one can 
be sure that a stand will not be made 
till, the tenth man has returned to the 
pavilion, so considerable is the batting 
power. Macaulay and Roy Kilner ha.ve 
been fit comrades with the ball for the 
veteran Rhodes. 

New Fast Bowler 

Notts has been a particularly inter¬ 
esting side. It has an admirable captain 
in Mr. Carr. The batting is evenly - 
strong, and the bowling has been 
freshened into a new life by Matthews, 
the new fast bowler. In Richmond, 
Barratt, Matthew's, and Staples,' Notts 
have a well-balanced quartette . of 
bowlers. Notts may wear down the 
champions, but we doubt it. 

Lancashire has found Parkin a fine :• 
help- with the ball- on his day, and her 
veterans show no decline. , - 

The other counties have yet to take. . 
distinctive places. - They chiefly provide - 
a store of personal interest, such as 
Hearne’s splendid batting for M'ddlesex, 
Sandham’s good work for Surrey, the 
coming bowling of Geary for Leicester¬ 
shire, the recovery of Howell for 
Warwickshire, and the all-round work, 
including captaincy, of Mr. P. G. H. 
Fender for Surrey. 

1 1 With so much ■ already done the 
! season is bound to, yield great interest 
before its close. 
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PICTURE-NEWS ANE 

) TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Limit of icefield now. 





The ’sun is now seen atTfrz $Tm- 
midnight north of this line. Will J**- 

^ hr mense carnage has been done l 

y/vf • . fire in H* rich virgin foresls _. 

' :• . . >CofNewBrunswick. Manyhomes 

\ .. yhave been deslroyd and a large 

*"* [FLAXJ —^^area swepl clear of frees ' 

Several Insusands of people are ^ “*»■ 

homeless inOklahoma and Kansas 
as a result cf Ihe Arkansas River 
overflowing ib banks. In some parfs 
fhe whole population set lowork 
strengthening the levees, or 
embankments, with sandbags lo- 
keep out the rising water : : 


iBn m. _ 

Jfaud Rasmussen, who has lately 
(been studying the habits and 
history cf the Eskimos of* 
__l Greenland and Arctic _ 

■ “jCnacb, has disco-<e:ec t 
mmtj ancient houses e 
built of stones sodt^ 
•whale bones, 

‘showing signs * 

$ a superior * 


.....wing the expedition of 192!, a party of Oxford University 
scientists is this month going ^Spitsbergen to El : 
continue the researches, and survey ine coast scieririfically C { 
for the first time • •: „;i>yjr*s :••• : •:. : .yV5fc': 
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I CHERRIES AND I 
CURRANTS 


"^$2 f^ihalf-a ton was caught" ofL : 
'-Sfl Douarpenez.Brittany,but some - " 
michievous boys Having righted : 
. it on its legs, it plunged into the ij 
; sea 2 gain and escaped 


'oul „ 

people have___ 

I the lava has invaded 
| several big cities. 

See news, ■“'* 
/columns. 


ViiWEST INDIES 


prehistoric elephants and 

fled, and of the Bible some mammoths ;V\ 

invaded • ccyptian buildinqs oahnq %„ 

_:l: \ ir.lfl o .. <» rv«A. •+• t\ r*. « . 


K iting 

^been unearthed. . , • -j. r — 11# ~^— 

Inscriptions indicate Chinas condition is getting worse and 
}a five centuries’ .-''\ vor5 f Brigand are increasing 
^occupation bu intunber,daring,ardbrutality anf • 

Ibe Eoud’ansV *d r avellers are nowhere safe. The 

'Government seems helpless and X . * 

** '* the brigands are getting a!) c : : : V 

_'''I theu demand 

Calcutta * 


If the air roule between Britain and the Far East 
via Siberia becomes a regular highway, Wrangel Island 
will be an important station. Jt is urged ft/f _ , 
Hrat Britain should consolidate hei 
, claims to the island, which 
’ strewn with the bones of 


Within this belt the sun is "3 
overhead at noon this week 

Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


CENTRAL^ 

AMERICA 


t ♦ cable ship off Vera Cruz 

/T has been invaded by three 
/giant octopuses, which were 
^Vonlu destroyed by the aw 
^T^awth great difficulty - 


VTheFrench propose to build a railway, ( » 

2000 m..ei ..g.across the’ 
^vSahara.frp.rOran ,n Algeria 
^xto the Niger, and surveys arc 
.Jo be carried out this autumn j 
jby aeroplanes working in. 


m 
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Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat. Eastern Canada, United 
States, and Central Europe. 

Sugar. Central America, West 
Indies, Brazil, Mauritius, and 
Queensland. Mate. South America. 
Coffee. Brazil. Flax. Canada. 
Tobacco. United States. 

Cherries and Currants. England. 


conduction witn 
^caterpillar motorcars* 

A TL A NT 1 C 


; Calcutta has been sweltering in a 

; temperature of 110-3 degrees, the 
•.hottest weather for 55 years y. 

JNDIAN o cea n 


/bi.enosAires* 


The Bolivian Government has given : 
permission to a British syndicate > 
to build a big port, to establish river ; i; 
navigation with Buenos Aires,b build ■ 
U(Jin . railways, saw mills, and Sundries, 
America an< ^ to settle 3000 European families 
in Bolivia ; . . ■ . • 


i <k* 


: Great efforts are being made to develop 
■: the cattle industry in Southern Rhodesia.. 
i;. At present there are two million cattle ! 
• mere, but the country could easily support 
; ten million • 



The Australian Government is 
; to establish on Mount Stromlo, near 
: Canberra, a solar observatory b work in conj 
with observatories in Europe, Asia, and America 

. V T 

. ' : 

•' The Arthurs Pass railway tunnel, five miles long. 

3W5S5S': Ui'ougb l. L .e Soulhcrn AW NwZularaf. )us r.ow 
keen opened, linking up me East andWesl coasls; 
cf South island 


SEVEN STROKES A MILE 
Long Hitting by Golf Champions 

Some of our leading golfers have been 
testing, with very interesting results, 
how far it is possible to hit a golf ball. 

D. A. Curtis, of Bournemouth, drove 
the longest distance of 278 yards 2 feet 
6 inches, nearly one-sixth of a mile ; but 
Mr. Roger Wcthered, the Amateur Cham¬ 
pionship holder, covered the greatest 
total distance, doing just over 809 
yards with three drives, his best effort 
being 276 yards 8 inches. A. G. Havers, 
the young Coombe Hill professional, who 
retrieved the Open Championship cup 
from America by one stroke, covered 
nearly 789 yards with three drives, his 
best' effort being, 270 yards 10 inches. 
At Gleneaglcs he has since done a drive, 
with the wind, estimated at 410 yards. 

Other long-hitting golfers drove dis¬ 
tances varying from 232 yards, by the 
champion James Braid, to over 270 yards 
by Hagen, the American from whom 
Havers snatched the championship. 

Perhaps in marvelling at these long 
distances over which a rubber-cored ball 
can be propelled, it is worth while to 
recall that the longest distance a cricket 
ball has been thrown was over 140 yards. 
That was'done in Australia in 1884. 

CORSE 

Farmer’s Way of Using It 

One of our readers, of three score years 
and ten, reading in the C.N. that gorse 
“ is too tough and prickly to serve any 
purpose but the gladdening of the 
artistic sense,” writes in gentle protest.' 

He says that, in his youth, on the 
South Downs, he saw it used for fuel, 
especially for. heating large brick ovens, 
and also for quickly boiling the morning 
kettle. It was further used for making 
temporary fences, and for wattling sheep 
pens. Then it served as thatch for cattle 
and wagon sheds. In short, gorse was 
valuable materia! on the farms. 

We fancy that our correspondent’s 
uses for gorse are not yet entirely out 
of date, and to that extent our original 
note may perhaps be modified. 


INSECT’S FLIGHT OF 
4000 MILES 
Migrations of a Moth 

Butterflies and moths travel long dis¬ 
tances, and even in England we find 
butterflies that cross the English Channel. 

But these journeys of European 
butterflies are small compared with 
the travels of some American moths, 
especially the black witch moth, of which 
gome facts have lately been given us. 
Measuring six inches or more across the 
wings, this moth is found in America 
from Canada to Brazil. 

It has been discovered that some of 
these black witch moths found in the 
United States, and even as far as the 
borders of Canada, fly thither from flic 
tropics. They breed in Brazil, and then 
make the journey north across hundreds 
of miles of sea and land, probably car¬ 
ried by the upper air currents. They 
arrive more or less exhausted and bat¬ 
tered, ' only to beat and break their 
wings against the glaring street lamps 
of American cities. 

Many of these moths must travel 
four thousand miles or more. 

C.N. ANIMAL PICTURES 
How Schools Use Them 

We wish to acknowledge generally the 
many' pleasant appreciations of our 
Animal Pictures which have been 
received, particularly from teachers in 
Infant Schools. It is gratifying to hear 
that they have been of mucli use. 

In one Yorkshire school they are being 
cut. out, .pasted on a prepared paper, 
and made into an educational frieze 
on the classroom wall, and, says the 
teacher, “ as each available length of 
wall-space is filled, we intend to varnish 
it and.so preserve the paper.” 

She adds this pretty touch about the 
help a child may give. “ One little man, 
who is particularly clever with his 
fingers, is our cutter-out. Bobby, as a 
favour, has the loan of teacher’s best 
scissors, and the way he manages to cut 
out even the hairy manes is wonderful.” 


ALONE ON AN ISLAND 
Steamer’s Surprising Discovery 

Twenty-five years ago an observer of 
animal life and a lover of solitude 
bought an island ol three square miles 
off the coast of Queensland/ and vent 
there with his wife to live. 

Some natives were on the island at 
the time, but they gradually left, and 
for, many years Air. and Mrs. Banfield 
occupied" the island by themselves, and 
cultivated between four and five acres 
for their food. . . 

Mr. Banfield used his abundant 
leisure in writing books on birds, beasts, 
and fishes. His three books do not, 
however, tell 11s as much about his 
manner of life as we should like to know. 

Recently, as the steamer Innisfail was 
passing the island, a woman was ob¬ 
served signalling from the shore, and a 
boat that was sent to her found that her 
husband had died, and she was alone. 

The crew made a coffin and the 
captain read the Burial Service over 
the island naturalist. His offer of a 
passage to Mrs. Banfield was declined. 

On the captain asking his crew if 
anyone would stay on the island with 
Airs. Banfield all'.volunteered, and one 
was selected and left behind. 

Mr. Banfield’s books are Confessions of 
a Beachcomber, Aly Tropic Isle, and 
Tropic Days. 

YOUNG SWITZERLAND 
School Insurance System 

In most parts of Switzerland all 
children of school age have to be insured 
against- illness; and the Canton Vaud 
has just published some interesting 
figures concerning the insurance of the 
school children in its area. 

The insurance at present covers 
48,634 children, who pay six francs a 
year each, the balance of the fund being 
made up from Government and local 
grants, with donations and legacies. 
The fund defrays the cost of a child’s 
treatment either at home or in hospital. 


HOW TO STOP SMOKE 
And How to Make It 
THE PROPER WAY TO KEEP THE 
FIRE IN 

In a recent issue we referred to reduc¬ 
tion of smoke from fires as it was being 
advocated by Mr. W. H. Casmey, a 
Yorkshire engineer, and Mr. Casmey has 
received so many letters of inquiry from 
C.N. readers that he has asked us to let 
him answer here. 

His reply relates first to furnaces and 
second to domestic fires. The cause of 
smoke-making find the waste of fuel and 
heat is, in principle, the same in each case. 
It is a too low temperature and defective 
mixture of air, Thus, in. a furnace, if 
18 lb. of air, or 234 cubic feet, be applied 
to each pound of coal, a temperature of 
2700 degrees will be produced, and at 
that temperature there cannot be any 
smoke. The , explanation of how these 
conditions of stoking may be attained is 
too technical for the C.N. 

As regard's domestic fires, which 
interest us all, Air. Casmey says smoke 
is produced by letting the fire lose its 
heat before more coal is put on. The 
gases in the coal do not ignite till a 
certain temperature is reached, and 
smoke, not heat, is produced. Probably 
one-fifth of the coal will have passed up 
the chimney iri.waste and harmful smoke 
before the coal properly ignites. 

Great Britain uses 40 million tons of 
coal a year in domestic fireplaces, and 
eight million tons is wasted in smoke 
alone; and £1,000,000 a year is spent in 
cleaning chimneys. . 

The remedy is never to allow the fires 
to burn too loiu before they are mended, 
and then add only a small quantity of coal 
at once: To heat a room one square inch 
of fire-grate is needed for each seven 
square feet of floor area. ' From that 
anyone can calculate the size of a fire¬ 
grate for heating any room. 
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Life is Not in Sticks 
and Stones 

It is a curious thing that when 
1 men have grown very rich 
and have the means to command 
every sort of luxury, they nearly 
always simplify their tastes, dress 
plainly, eat sparingly, and settle 
down to lives which can be 
maintained on moderate means. 

The fact is that after a 
strenuous race for wealth men 
come to realise that, while work 
is worth while, and while the sense 
of power which goes with great 
possessions is agreeable, the mere 
luxuries of life are not worth while. 

There was a time when a rich 
man could carry a fortune on his 
back in the shape of a jewelled 
coat, and various smaller for¬ 
tunes in the shape of a diamond- 
hilted sword or a jewelled shoe- 
buckle. Eastern potentates still 
love such luxuries, but in Europe 
the man with a hundred thousand 
a year dresses like the man with 
a thousand a year. He despises 
diamond studs,- heavy watch- 
chains, and silk brocades. 

So also it is with food. It is 
only the foolish rich man who 
chokes himself with a rich diet. 
In the bad old days a rich man 
thought nothing of drinking three 
bottles of wine and being carried 
to hed by his servants. 

That was the sort of thing for 
a gentleman of the good old 
days,” and he was thought a 
ninny if he did not do it. Today 
the rich man knows better, and 
keeps himself in health by simple 
and decent food, equally avail¬ 
able to a man of moderate means. 

So it is with the real luxuries 
of existence, the arts. The finest 
pictures in the world are now 
in our public galleries, and ex¬ 
cellent reproductions of them 
can be obtained for a few shillings 
or a few pounds. Pictures are 
no longer the monopoly of the 
rich. The best books in the 
world can also be bought by 
anybody, and music and the 
drama, which are among the 
chief solaces of life, are also 
universal. The fact is that things 
for which old kings would have 
given their fairest provinces are' 
now ours for the asking. 

The world is approaching a 
time when life will be of most 
value to those who have the 
finest personal equipment rather 
than those who have the greatest 
materia’, possessions. All will come 
to understand what many rich 
men have learned too late—that 
life resides in persons and quali¬ 
ties, not in sticks and stones. 

Real wealth is health and 
happiness, and the more we make 
ourselves fit to live and enjoy 
the world the richer we shall be. 
Millionaires in minutes, as we 
all are, the time is coming when 
we may be more than millionaires 
in happiness and true wealth. 


The Little Brown Sparrow 

Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? 
Yet one of them shall not fall to the ground 
without ycur Heavenly Father’s notice. 

'J’he Dean of St. Paul’s has told a 
lovely story of a canary kept by his 
daughter, who passed away recently. 

After his daughter’s death the canary 
was given to friends, who put its cage 
in an open window. It was nesting 
time, and some friendly sparrows in the 
neighbourhood, seeing that the canary 
was unable to get out and collect 
material for a nest, dropped twigs and 
straw through the bars of its cage. 

Surely this must be one of the most 
beautiful stories ever told of the hum¬ 
ble brown bird for whom few have a 
kind word to say ; and it is a happy 
note the dean added to the story, 
that it was the sparrow Jesus spoke 
of as not falling to the ground without 
our Father’s notice. 


© 



A Sort of Picture of Mars • 


This clever impression of the planet Mars 
was drawn by Miss Stella Shaw, a reader 
of the C.N. monthly, and sent to Professor 
Pickering, thefamous American astronomer, 
who liked it so much that he made it into a 
picture-card and sent it to his friends as “A 
drawing by Professor Nogood,of the Noland 
Observatory, showing about what the 
average visitor expects to see when he looks 
through the telescope at the planet Mars.” 
© ' 

Do Not Fear to Fail 

Pf professor finds that young 
people today are more educated 
than they used to be, and more igno¬ 
rant. We cannot learn by books alone. 

There is truth in Samuel Butler’s 
maxim that the best way to get 
knowledge is not merely to read how 
a thing should be done, but to do it. 
We may learn from books how every¬ 
thing can be done, but knowledge is 
nothing if we do nothing with it. 
Ambition, work, and interest in our 
work are the real teachers. We 
should never be afraid to try, and 
never be afraid to fail, so long as we 
take care that every failure leaves us 
so much wiser that we never make the 
same mistake twice. 

© 

The Difficult Thing 

■The great difficulty, is always to 
open people’s eyes; to touch their 
feelings, and break their hearts, is 
easy; the.difficult thing is to break 
their heads. John Ruskin 


The Mouse that Tried to Stop’ 
Niagara 

jVJR. W. J. Bryan, having tried in 
vain to stop the evolution of pub¬ 
lic opinion which prevented his being 
President of America, is now trying to 
keep Evolution out of schools. Has he 
heard of Mrs. Partington, who tried to 
sweep back the sea, or of the mouse 
that tried to stop Niagara ? 

- © 

Tip-Cat 

A s the Irish Republic can no longer be 
defended by arms, de Valera and 
his followers have lately been using 
their legs. 

□ 

The Housing Bill is full of loopholes. 
We hope the houses won’t be. 
a 

gcnooi.GiRLS are now taught to do the 
family washing. Hitherto the belles 
of the school 
have only 
been used to 
wringing. 

0 

W OMEN 
attach 
great impor¬ 
tance to their 
foot w ear. 

Surely such 
things are be¬ 
neath them, 
a 

hear of a 
. London 

landlady who, when asked if her flat was 
furnished, said the gas was laid on. A 
light-minded woman. 

E 

The French warn, us that the Germans 
will fall on us again. Only on our 
necks, let us hope. 

•0 

One pair of white shoes, according to a 
woman writer, will not see you through 
a holiday. But by the end of it you 
may be able to see through them. 

0 

J am a plain man, " with no , side,” 
writes a correspondent. Would he 
be so modest if he were beautiful ? 

0 

JJishop Welldon considers the present 
age a poor one—judging, perhaps, 
by the number of buttons dropped into 
the plate. 

& ■ 

Those Who Have Ears, Let 
Them Hear 

Jt is a very-curious and significant 
fact that the London County 
Council, after spending millions of 
money to build itself a palace, finds 
itself with a council chamber in which 
those who speak can hardly be heard, 
In this room, where people cannot 
make themselves heard, debates take 
place affecting over four million 
London citizens. 

We suggest to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects that it might do 
worse than arrange for a course of 
lectures on the science of sound in its 
relation, to architecture, so that no 
more theatres or ccncert-rooms or 
council-rooms shall be constructed in 
which voices do not carry well. As 
things are, it looks as if the matter 
were left to chance. 


Between These Two 

By Harold Begbie 

wo warring things divide our 
world, 

And clash in every state, 

Two passions of the human heart : 
The swords of Love and Hate. 

these contend in everj^ home, 
The little and the great: 
These tuggings of the human will, 
These wrestlers, Love and Hate. 

Jwo sounds are heard in every 
heart, 

Two tones of ceaseless fate : 
Love’s whisper ever .breaking 
through 

The raging shout of Hate. 

j\nd life must mourn beside the 
Cross 

And at the prison gate, 

And blood and tears much drench 
the .Earth 

Till Love has conquered Hate. 

(Children, laughing in, your 
games, 

A nobler world create : 
Through youalone the LoveofGod. 
Can quench the flames of Hate. 
© 

The Oasis 

By Our Country Girl 

“ \Y7e thought of Lancashire as a 
’ workshop,” said the Visitor; “an 
ugly place, all slag heaps and factories.” 

A moor sloped down to a broad 
river, and almost on its banks, em¬ 
bowered in trees, stood a little church. 

“ Well,” said the Rector, “ neither 
business nor time have done much 
damage here. This church was stand¬ 
ing when Domesday Book was written. 
Here are her only scars.” 

He pointed to some curious scratches 
on the stones of the porch. 

“ It was done by the swords of 
soldiers in the Civil War,” he said. 
“ They thought it would bring luck.” 

The church'is hardly bigger than a 
drawing-room, but it owns a treasure. 
Because the Visitor had won her way 
into his heart by praising the rectory 
garden, the rector let her see this 
treasure. A little chalice of beaten 
silver, it is exceedingly rare, because 
nearly all its contemporaries were 
melted down for Charles Stuart. (It 
was not only Cromwell’s men, we sec, 
who damaged works of art.) 

“ When I came here,” said the 
Rector, “ it had strayed to the chapel 
of ease. It took me ten years to get 
it back.” 

How Balzac would have loved to 
make a novel of the plotting and 
counter-plotting of those ten years ! 
With a sigh the Rector replaced the 
treasure, and said: 

“ Now you must see my farm.” 
Lancashire is a great deal more than 
a workshop. 

© 

Said the Robin to the Sparrow 

Said the Robin to the Sparrow: 

“ I should really like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 
Rush about and worry so! ” 

Said the Sparrow to the Robin: 

“ Friend, 1 think that it must be 
That they have no Heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.” 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


What engine pulls a 
train of thought 
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The Poor People Round Etna 


NEW STEP IN CURING 
DISEASE 

HOPE FOR THOUSANDS 
OF PEOPLE 

The Mysterious Working of 
Germs in the Body 

PROFESSOR DREYER’S 
DISCOVERY 

From a Medical Correspondent 

A new way of attacking a world disease 
has been found by Professor Dreyer. 

It is one which gives new hopes of 
life and restored health to tuberculosis 
sufferers in every country in the world ; 
and many of Professor Dreyer’s fellow 
workers in the field of the prevention of 
disease believe that it may prove a new 
highway in the cure of human ills. 

Before sayirfg what the new method is 
we should like to explain how it is that 
disease of nearly every kind is cured. 
To be brief, disease cures itself. If it 
did not, everyone would die of it even 
if it were no more serious than a cold. 

A Dreaded Disease 

The disease that cures itself most fre¬ 
quently is the dreaded disease of tuber¬ 
culosis ; and we make that statement 
because nearly every man, woman, and 
child, in Great Britain, and perhaps in 
Europe, ' has already had a touch of 
tuberculosis, generally when quite young 
and has got over it. 

But whenever tuberculosis, which is 
caused by a germ, attacks a child or a 
■grown-up, the body tries to fight it by 
setting up in the parts attacked things 
which are called antibodies, or anti¬ 
gens, and are really versions of the 
good old English word antidote. An 
antidote is a counter-poison. The poison 
comes out of the germ. The two neutral¬ 
ise one another, or join so as to make 
something harmless; and we should 
notice' here that the antidote could not be 
prepared unless the poison were in the 
body to begin with. 

The Attacks of Germs 

After a time, so we suppose, the poi¬ 
sons thrown off by the germ being made 
harmless, the germs are mostly cleared 
out. But the antidotes remain. 

They remain so long that when next 
time the hostile germ comes to invade 
the body there are antibodies ready to 
receive it, and therefore the invader 
is not likely again to get a stranglehold. 

This may not be a faultless descrip¬ 
tion of what happens between the germ 
and the body and the antidote, but it is 
what doctors go upon when they try to 
cure a disease, and there are one or two 
other facts to make us think it true. 

The first fact is that every one of us 
bears traces of having sustained an 
attack by the germ at some time in life 
and of having been cured from within. 

Meeting the Foe 

The second fact is that we are all open 
to attacks of the germ all our lives, for 
this germ is all around us ; but most of 
us possess what is called a high degree of 
resistance to the germ. 

The last fact is one of medical expe¬ 
rience, and it is that if a person suffering 
from a germ-disease can be properly 
dosed with the poison exuding from the 
germs, his blood will manufacture anti¬ 
dotes which may follow the example of 
Natuie’s remedy and cure or neutralise 
the disease. 

There have been several ways of 
dosing the body with this poison, and, 
whichever way is employed,-the dose has 
to be carefully measured so as not to 
overdo it. 

The most obvious way of starting the 
manufacture of the antidote in the 
patient’s blood or tissues is to dose him 
with some of the germs.- The poison 
would certainly be there, but the 
quantity of the, poison might be too 
great, or the germs might be too strong. 


Ctrange as are the material scenes 
when we stand before the great 
elemental forces of Nature as we see them 
at Etna now, the mental scenes, dis¬ 
played by men and women under 
emotional stress, are stranger still. Can 
these fire floods be stayed ? How can 
they be stayed ? they ask ; and then 
strange remedies are sought, for no 
people in the wide world are more super¬ 
stitious than the people of Sicily. 

The patron saint of Linguaglossa is 
St. Egidius, or, as we in Great Britain 
should say, St. Giles. His statue 
stands in the village church, and to him 
the villagers pray in their hour of need. 
What greater need than now ? So from 
the statue they take his pastoral staff, 
and with it parade in front of the ad¬ 
vancing line of fire, beseeching that it 


Continued from the previous column 

or might breed and become too numer¬ 
ous. The last danger is usually met by 
killing the germs before dosing with 
them—the idea being that their poison 
endures in their bodies though they are 
dead ; and if a thousand millions of their 
bodies go to a dose, that should furnish 
enough poison to stir up an antidote. 

But what it all comes to in the end is, 
that what the doctors are seeking is 
some way of administering an exact 
dose of the poison, so as to secure an 
exact amount of antidote. 

■ This is where, and why, and how Pro¬ 
fessor Dreyer’s new method may prove 
of vast importance. What he does is 
practically to simplify the poison. These 
germs, a million of which would not fill 
the space of the letter o, are very com¬ 
plicated bodies. They contain pro¬ 
teins and sugars and many other things, 
including at least three kinds of fats, of 


may be deflected from the village of 
Linguaglossa. Meanwhile some dig 
hastily to make channels by which the 
lava may descend elsewhere. A diver¬ 
sion of the stream is made, and for 
the time Linguaglossa is preserved. 
The thanks are loud, and Linguaglossa 
becomes prouder than ever of St. Giles. 

But the lava is now descending to 
Castiglione, and the people of Castig- 
lione think very differently from the 
people of Linguaglossa about the efficacy 
of the staff of St. Giles, and, besides, they 
resent the want of neighbourliness 
which has directed the fireflood to Castig¬ 
lione. So they march on Linguaglossa 
to stop the selfish prayers that injure 
others, and only vigorous action by the 
police prevents village warfare under the 
very heat of the lava glow. 


which two are glycerine and wax. They 
are all mixed up with the other things, 
like streaks in bacon. They, as it were, 
hide or cloak the proteins, which are the 
things that really get out and make 
poisons and join up in the antidotes. 
They are the real " active principle,” 
but it is like having an “ active principle ” 
wrapped up in a piece of suet. 

.What Professor Dreyer has done is to 
find a way of getting rid of these streaky 
fats, and producing germs clean of them, 
germs of which one can more surely 
prophesy what they will do, and what 
kinds and what quantity of poison they 
will produce. Consequently these germs 
can in this condition be used as weapons 
against themselves, oragainst thediseases 
they produce, far more certainly, directly, 
and, we believe, effectively. 

They are still on their trial; but in a 
special ward at the London Hospital 
great results have been secured. 


EUROPE’S TROUBLES 

ANGRY ETNA ADDS TO 
THEM 

Lovely Villages Blotted Out by 
Lava in Sicily 

FLIGHT OF THE PEOPLE 

Europe is troubled not only on the 
surface, but inside too. As if the dis¬ 
turbed political condition of the continent 
were not enough, there are rumblings 
and volcanic outbreaks in the heart of 
the continent itself. 

Only .the other day we heard of a 
fiery eruption in the north of Iceland, 
and even in the British Isles slight 
earthquake shocks have been felt. 

Farther south Vesuvius has been 
causing anxiety, and while the local 
inhabitants have been fearful that they 
might suffer the fate of the people of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, tourists 
from other parts of Europe and from 
America have been flocking to the 
rumbling mountain side, peering into 
the fiery crater, and piercing the crust 
that has formed pver the still red-hot 
lava that has poured down the slopes. 

Mountain Runs Amok 

But it is the most disturbing news of 
all that comes from the island of Sicily. 
Etna is in an angry mood, and has 
already begun to run amok. For 
months past it has been in a state of 
suppressed activity, but toward the end 
of June it spoke with no uncertain voice. 

Loud detonations sounded forth, terri¬ 
fying the people who live in the towns 
and villages round about; and when 
severe earthquake shocks were ex¬ 
perienced, and four new fissures were 
seen to open on the north-east side of 
the mountain, the inhabitants packed 
together a few of their belongings and 
began to flee for safety. 

People’s Farewell to Their Orchards 

It. was not too soon. One of the 
fissures soon formed a crater, from which 
poured a great stream of fiery lava 
down the mountain side at a rate.varying 
from 250 yards to a. mile an hour, en¬ 
veloping vineyards, orange groves, 
cottages, and villages that lay. in its 
path. The people, before they fled, took 
leave of their beloved orchards by 
kissing the fruit trees. 

Then the river of molten rock divided 
into several streams, and, passing on, 
approached the towns of Linguaglossa 
and Castiglione. The railway station at 
Castiglione was destroyed, and the 16,000 
people who had fled into the town from 
the villages round were panic-stricken. 

From all parts there was a stampede 
to the coast, and lorries and motor-cars 
were sent to the towns and villages to 
assist the people in their flight and save 
some of their goods. Soldiers were sent 
in large bodies to dig trenches with a 
view of stopping the onward progress 
of the lava. 

100,000 Refugees 

Within a day or two there were a 
hundred thousand homeless refugees, and 
as the eruption increased in violence 
the terror increased. Showers of cinders 
were shot nearly half a mile into the air, 
and fell for miles round ; the main crater 
burst open with a roar that shook the 
countryside over a large area, and the 
noise was likened to the discharge of 
thousands of massed guns. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about 
the eruption is the entire absence of loss 
of life. Fortunately, by the energetic, 
warnings and efforts of the Government 
the whole danger district was very 
promptly evacuated. 

The eruption has been seen clearly 
from places 200 miles away on the main¬ 
land of Italy, and is undoubtedly the 
most violent that has occurred in recent 
years. Over 80 eruptions of Etna are 
on record, the most terrible being those 
of 1169, when the city of Catania was 
partly destroyed and over 15,000 people 
.were killed ; and of 1669, when, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities, betwe p ” 80,000 
and 100,000 lost their lives 


RAISING LONDON’S NEW FLAG 



The London County Council now has its own flag, which flies over the County Hall at 
Westminster just as the Union Jack flies over the Houses of Parliament on the other side of 
the river. The flag bears the Council’s arms, ami is here seen being raised for the first time 
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THE TREE WHICH 
REACHED THE ROOF 

A MARVEL OF PUSHING 
UPWARD 

Elm Which Resented Coming 
Down for Two Houses 

TALE A BUILDER TELLS 

Kew Gardens boasts among its wonders 
a certain plantation of trees brought 
from China and planted in a border 
enclosed by a boundary wall. That 
wall has become the home of an offspring 
of one of these trees. 

Unseen and unfostered by human 
hands, a seed from the pa,rent tree 
found lodging on the top of the wall, 
stony ground indeed, but with a pinch of 
wind-blown soil there. The seed ger¬ 
minated, and ' the root grew down 
through imperceptible divisions in the 
masonry, on and ori, down and down, in 
search of food and moisture, till it 
penetrated the entire wall, and reached 
the ground. 

The parent tree flourishes in the 
’ border where it was', placed by the 
gardeners, and now so does the offspring. 
Its roots are at-last in: the soil. . Up 
above the root-tliere is the whole mass 
of masonry, . and,, crowning . this, the 
tree where the seed first germinated. 

Wall Begins to Crack 

. News of this prompts a builder, into 
whose home' the C,N. goes, to tell, a 
stranger story still. 

Twenty-five years ago an old elm 
was felled to clear land for building. 
So much' of -the , root as was left was 
supposed to have been killed, and 
where the elm had stood two houses rose, 
joined in the manner usual in the 
erection of a semi-detached pair. All 
went well for a few years, then the 
.party wall, dividing the two houses 
began to crack. 

Our friend was called in.. His men 
repaired the damage, only to be sum¬ 
moned a year or two.later to make good 
still worse cracks in the same wall. 
Again repairs were effected. Again the 
fracture recurred, and again after that. 
Then, to . make matters worse, both 
roofs became mysteriously affected. 

A Surprise for the Builder 

The wall was repatched, the roofs 
■were retiled in the damaged area, and 
all seemed well. But no, once more the 
wall gave way, and again the roofs let 
in . water. So drastic remedies were 
decided upon. The builder himself 
went up to repair the roof, and an 
astonishing picture met his eye. 

A tree had emerged from the roof ! 
The old elm had never been killed ; it 
had been left just, alive, exactly under 
the party wall, and, as if it resented 
coming down for two houses to go up, 
it had thrown up a stem, which, slowly 
and persistently, found its way up and 
up, inside the wall, never coming to the 
surface, but always going on and on 
within the brickwork, bursting the wall 
as it went, with never a hint to the 
builder of the mischief it was working. ' 

Trying to Kill a Tree 

At last it had reached the open air. 
While confined to,the imprisoning wall 
it had remained simply a thrusting 
trunk; but now, once a tip of life 
reached open air, it had put forth 
leaves. Here was the crown of. a tree, 
with branches fully clothed in bark and 
putting forth' verdure, as the old tree, 
had done for ages before there had been 
any thought of building on its site. 

The top was sawn off, a hole was 
made far down the wall, and the trunk 
was pierced again and again. Then 
mercury was poured in. Whether that 
killed the tree or whether the sawing 
and probing did. it, we do not know. 
Anyhow, the tree is now dead, and for 
the last eight years the houses and 
their owners have had peace. 


C.N. PICTURES OF 
GREAT BUILDINGS 

OUR ARCHITECTURAL 
CONTEST 

Extraordinary Interest Leads to 
an Astonishing Result 

DUSTING THE LIBRARY BOOKS 

The C.N. Architectural Contest has 
proved one of the most popular exam¬ 
inations ever conducted by any paper. 

Nearly fifty thousand people took 
part in it, and they made most strenu¬ 
ous efforts to achieve success. We have 
already published a letter from one who 
told how the free library of his town 
was besieged by eager students ask¬ 
ing for dusty works on architecture 
that had not been disturbed for years; 
and from other places come stories 
of crowded libraries and hard-worked 
librarians endeavouring to supply the 
sudden thirst of readers for architec¬ 
tural knowledge. 

We delight to feel that many good 
books have thus been spring-cleaned, but 
in consequence of all this interest we 
have an unprecedented result, for no 
fewer than 335 competitors succeeded in 
correctly naming every one of the forty 
buildings, and the Editor has been 
compelled to add the various prizes 
together and divide them equally among 
the successful competitors. 

Instruction and, Amusement 

These, and the thousands who were 
less successful, must have gained a 
great knowledge Of architecture in all 
ages, and they are to be congratulated 
on their skill and industry and persever¬ 
ance. Some of the buildings shown were 
by no means familiar, but all have been 
identified ; and the amount of research 
indulged in is remarkable. We have 
never known a case like this in the 
history of competitions. 

Many readers have written to say 
how much they enjoyed the contest 
for its own sake,- and apart from any 
question of the rewards offered for 
success. The C.N. always takes pains 
to make its examinations educational 
and instructive, but we may say 
frankly we are surprised at the favour 
with which this one has been received 
in all quarters. 

A Tribute to the C.N. 

Architecture, the monthly journal of 
the Society, of Architects, is very" com¬ 
plimentary. It says : “ The Children’s 
Newspaper has started a competition 
which is as novel as it is praiseworthy. 
We commend it to those daily papers 
whose ingenuity must be thoroughly 
put to the test in inventing a change 
from their perennial themes of football 
and female beauty. Instead of select¬ 
ing the prettiest girl from a collection 
of indifferent snapshots the young 
reader is required to identify forty great 
buildings. We hope the competition 
will be followed by others.” 

The correct solutions are given below, 
and the names of the successful competi¬ 
tors will be found on page 9. 

i. Leaning Tower of Pisa. 2. St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral. 3. London Monument. 4. Eiffel Tower. 
5. Houses of Parliament. ,6. Temple of Philae. 7. St, 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. 8. Windsor Castle. 
9. Colosseum at Rome. 10/Bridge of Sighs, Cambridge, 
ir. Tower of London. 12. Woolworth Building, 
New York. 13. Capitol at Washington. 14. Thcseion 
or Temple of Theseus, Athens. . 15. Pont 
du Gard, Nismes. 16. Belfry at Bruges. 17. Taj 
Mahal, Agra. 18. Marien-Kirche, Mulhausen. 
19. Great Pyramid. 20. St. Mark’s, Venice. 21. Tower 
Bridge, London. 22. Westminster Abbey. 23.Stone¬ 
henge. 24. Arch of Septimus Severus, Rome. 
25. Crystal Palace. 26. County Hall, London. 
27. Invalides, Paris. 28. Mosque of Suleiman I, Con¬ 
stantinople. 29. St. Basil's Cathedral, Moscow. 
30. Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem. 31. Burgos Cathe¬ 
dral. 32. Santa Maria della Salute, Venice. 
33. Shakespeare’s House, Stratford-on-Avon. 34. Mont 
St. Michel, Normandy. 35. Giotto’s Tower, Flor¬ 
ence, also called the Lily Tower. 36. Castle of St. 
Angelo, or Tomb of Hadrian, Rome. 37. St, Peter’s 
at Rome. 38. Amiens Cathedral. 39, Bordeaux 
Cathedral. 40. Canterbury CathedraL 


A TRUE SCOUT 

HOW PANYA SEIZED HIS 
OPPORTUNITY 

The Little Bantu Boy Who 
Became a Hero 

THREE GOOD MOTTOES 

By Sir Robert Badsn-Powell 

Somebody has written to me from 
Africa of our little Bantu friend Panya, 
whose heroic story not long ago — when 
he rescued his brothel' from a burning 
hut—snowed him under with letters 
from C.N.. rea.ders, so that Panya had 
to ask the C.N. 
to thank his 
friends for him 
in hundreds. 

A true Scout 
was Panya. We 
all think a great 
; deal of a man 
who, at the risk 
of his own life, 
saves someone 
else’s. He is a 
hero. 

Boys look up to him as a being alto¬ 
gether different from themselves. But 
he isn’t; every boy has just as much 
chance of being a life-saving hero if he 
chooses to prepare himself for it. ", 
Panya, at twelve years old, seized the 
opportunity which comes to most peo¬ 
ple at least once in a lifetime, but many 
people three or four times his age allow 
it to slip by. * 

There are two things necessary in 
carrying out a gallant rescue—the will 
to do it, and the ability to do it. 

Panya had both these qualifications. 
If you see a fellow-creature in danger of 
drowning and cannot swim yourself, it 
is of very little use to plunge into the 
water, because you will probably only 
make a single tragedy into a double 
one, however keen you may be and how¬ 
ever much you may have the will to help. 

The Will to Help 

Now, Panya, though only twelve 
years okl, had the will to help—for it 
was his own brother—the knowledge 
of what to do, and the presence of mind 
to do it quickly, often the thing that 
counts most. 

It is pretty certain that nearly every¬ 
one of you, boys and girls alike, will 
some day be present at an accident where, 
if you have the will to help, know what 
to do, and do it promptly, you may 
win for yourself, if not the Albert 
Medal; at any rate the lifelong satis¬ 
faction of having rescued or helped a 
fellow-creature. 

The Brownies motto of “ Lend a 
Hand,” and the Wolf Cub’s motto of 
“ Do Your Best,” show the will to help,, 
but when you. are a Scout or a Guide 
you have to be prepared by learning 
beforehand what to do in every kind of- 
accident that is likely to occur. 

In the Auction Rooms 

Tire following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Two portrait's by Romney . £6300 
A 16th-century suit of armour £4600 ' 
James 1 steeple-cup and cover. £2000 
Pennant’s London engravings . £1450 
Life-size statue of a gladiator . £997 
Engraving by W. Ward ... . £810 

Screen of Brussels tapestry . . £930 

12 Apostle spoons of 1637 • . £500 
Two Buenos Aires stamps, 1858 £457 
20 war stamps, face value 10 s. £400 
A Grinling Gibbons carved panel £168 
A small Charles I silver cup . . £93 

A James I silver-gilt goblet, 6 } inches 
high, dated 1619, realised £ 25 S—or the 
remarkable price of £60 an ounce. Bar 
silver is at present worth 2s. 7d. an o.:nce. 


LILLIPUT ON THE 
FILM 

HOW IT WAS DONE 

The Patient Frenchmen and 
Their Animated Dolls 

50,000 PHOTOGRAPHS 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Paris is now seeing performances of a 
very original film — Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians. 

The title in itself arouses our curiosity, 
for we wonder how .it is possible to 
represent tiny creatures like the Lilli¬ 
putians. Dwarfs themselves would be 
too big. Dolls alone could represent-the 
inhabitants of Lilliput. But are dolls not 
inert things ? 

Yet, on the film now shown, the 
Lilliputians walk, run, and gesticulate as 
human beings. So these dolls have 
evidently to be put into action by an 
invisible animator. How can it be done ? 

Pictures of Movement 

The painter, Albert Mourlan, and his 
associate, Raymond Villette, took thir¬ 
teen months to work this clever film out. 
In order to make the dolls play a living 
part, the two film-makers- started a 
long series of studies in the analysis 
of movements. If animated drawings 
are' always funny in a film, their 
movements are broken. Nor can they 
be as numerous as in real life. With 
the dolls in “ Gujliver at Lilliput ” the 
joining of the movements is complete. 
That is the cleverest part of it. 

: To make up an animated drawing it is 
sufficient to draw the different phases of a 
movement and to photograph them in 
succession. The proceeding is different 
with the dolls. It is not sufficient to 
draw the movements ; they must be 
executed and analysed for the photo¬ 
grapher. We are-told that one movement 
alone is represented at the rate of sixteen 
pictures a second. ..Thus some twelve 
or fourteen successive photos are needed 
to represent the gesture of a doll putting 
a hand to her hat. 

The Dolls that Live 

To make one doll cleverly enough to 
give the appearance of life is hard, but 
to make a score of them execute simul¬ 
taneous and varying movements is 
wonderful indeed. 

Thus the visit of the Emperor to 
Gulliver, which lasts no longer than nine 
seconds on the screen, and only require; 
ten feet of film, took three days to film. 

Following the text of Swift as near as 
they could, the artists have picked the 
most amusing scenes of the book, and 
this has sometimes required a great 
display of imagination. Thus the arrows 
which pelt Gulliver were bits of macaroni. 

The dolls have enacted the movements 
required for the 50,000 photographs in 
2700 feet of film. As the film requires an 
average of eight people moving together 
on the stage, the taking of. the 50,000 
photographs required 400,000 move¬ 
ments by the dolls. Who shall estimate 
the patience of the film men ? 

AMERICA’S WAY 
Penny-in-the-Slot Drinks 

The United States, which is making 
itself the most prosperous nation in the 
world under Prohibition, has brains 
enough to invent all the good drinks she 
needs and ways of getting them. 

The tremendous quantity of soft 
drinks consumed in America during the 
summer season is well known, and we 
are interested to hear of a new coin-in- 
the-slot machine to be set up in parks, 
theatres, stations, and football fields. 

The purchaser inserts his coin and 
receives a paper cup into which the 
proper amount of flavouring and soda 
water have been discharged. The flavour¬ 
ing. syrup is kept in a container on top 
of the device, and the soda water drum 
is undemeat>> 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

GOTHENBURG 

THE CITY OF THE GREAT 
SNOW KING 

On finely laid-out exhibition ground, 
75 acres in'extent, the Swedish city of 
Gothenburg is celebrating the three 
hundredth year 5 f its existence by 
inviting all the world to come and wit¬ 
ness the progress of modern Sweden. 

It is to be hoped that many people 
will be wise enough to accept the invita¬ 
tion, for Gothenburg is a charming city, 
Sweden an interesting and' beautiful 
country, and the Swedes a most cour¬ 
teous people, who welcome the stranger 
heartily. If he be British or American; 
they greet him in excellent English. 

Sweden’s Busiest Seaport 

Gothenburg is the busiest seaport in 
Sweden, and its second largest city. Its 
population of 228,000 is more than half 
as many as the population of the capital, 
Stockholm. But Gothenburg, has a 
larger share than Stockholm - of the 
million tons of shipping which give 
Sweden the eighth place among countries, 
if ships be the test of enterprise. 

The reason for Gothenburg’s success, 
which has been growing rapidly in recent- 
years, particularly during and since the 
Great War, is that it was founded by the 
wise man who planned it outside the 
Baltic, on the Kattegat; conveniently 
situated for sea-borne trade with Western 
Europe, whereas beautiful Stockholm is 
a long way within the almost land¬ 
locked Baltic Sea. 

It was Gustavus Adolphus, the Snow 
King, who founded the city on the 
estuary of the Gota. 

As the Dutch were great seafarers in liis' 
day, and he wanted Sweden to have her 
chance with other nations on the sea, he 
invited the Dutch to give the town a 
start ; and they did so, with the result' 
that to this day it is,'in its central, older 
parts, a pleasant copy of a Dutch town, 
intersected by canals and having the 
regularity dear to the Dutch heart. 

Scottish Enterprise 

The chief institutions of the city 
gather round the central square that 
bears the name of Gustavus Adolphus. 

' But the Dutch did not retain their 
hold of Swedish trade through Gothen¬ 
burg. Soon the .British followed, and 
especially the Scottish. Indeed, Gothen¬ 
burg is one of the many towns in many 
lands that have prospered through 
Scottish enterprise. That was partly due 
to the fact that Sweden had a strong 
liking for Scottish soldiery to fight her 
battles when young Scotland thought of 
war as the nearest way to fortune. 

In recent years Germany had obtained 
a. growing hold on Gothenburg’s busi¬ 
ness ; but the war unloosed that hold, 
and now the Swedes themselves, by 
establishing shipping lines to most of the 
trading countries, are competing more 
" largely for business on their own account. 

A Fine Town in a Fine Position 

Gothenburg has the double advantage 
for tapping the resources of Sweden of 
fine water communication and six rail¬ 
way lines branching off in all directions. 
Her canal system links- her with the 
great. internal water system of‘ the 
Swedish lakes ; and one can travel from 
Gothenburg to Stockholm and elsewhere 
not only by rail, but by: inland waters. • 

- A fine town in a fine position, Gothen¬ 
burg has all the features - that. are 
expected where-there is national:energy 
and a high standard of intelligence. It 
has a university, notable museums and 1 
art gallery, and specially fine parks and 
gardens, of which it is justly proud. 

The trade of the city-is, of course, a' 
summary of the trade, of-.all Sweden. 
Its chief industries may be concentrated 
in four words—iron, steel, timber s and 
paper—for the wealth of the .country 
lies in its rich iron deposits and-its fine 
forests. Sweden, too, has. the distinc-i 
tion, in which Gothenburg duly shares, 
of being, on the whole, the best-educated 
country in Europe. 


C.N. BUILDINGS 
CONTEST 

Winners of the Awards 

These are the names of the competitors 
who won awards in the C.N. Buildings 
Contest,-which aroused so much interest. 
There are 335 names, and all correctly 
named every building. The total amount 
of the awards, therefore, has been divided 
equally among them. ' . , 

The correct solutions of the pictures, 
with some interesting particulars about the 
contest, are given on page 8. 

M. Morison, Edinburgh; P. Mann, Edgbaston; G. 

! Mcllor, Preston; A. Ilolborn, Edinburgh; L. Garrett. 

Belfast; D. Mosedale, St. Annc’s-on-Sea; E. Jennings, 

' Exeter; H. Humming, Exeter; G. Bell, Gateshead-on- 
Tyne; P. Bradley, Stafford; G. Parker, Letchworth; 
i J.-Bowman, Harrow; T. Brown, Fulham; T. Gillespie. 

Kirkcaldy; K. Shaw, Preston; H. Hoare, Gunnersbury; 

I E. Labouc-herc, Chelsea; L. Labouchere, Chelsea; N. 

' Holland, Stockport; C. Godfrey, York; W. Bleksley, 
Battersea; E. Child, Woodford- Green; J. Jackson, 
Wavertree; K. Morton, Dorchester; M. Lowe, Smeth¬ 
wick; D. Grimes, Newcastle; A. Ireland, Stamford 
Hill; C. Prior, lloohdalc; E. Ashworth, Rochdale; R. 
Bulman, Wigston Fields; J. Young, York; L. Morgan, 
Wood Green; A. Carter, Plumstcad;. J. Watson. Glas¬ 
gow; A. Todd, Anfield; M. Skirven, Newcastle; E. 
Edlin, ■ East Ham; M. Green, East Greenwich; L. 
Kilby, Pitsmoor; J. lloeg, Alexandra Park; R. Wood. 
London, N.W.ll; B. Simonson, ’ Sheffield; J. Balden, 
Glasgow; E. Sharpe, Christchurch; J. Agate, Christ¬ 
church; M. Mack, Norwich: M* Hutchinson. Wms- 
ccmbe; 34. Lawrence, Bristol;. C. Casson, Croft;- V. 
Costelloe, Worthing. •. . . 

'H.-Ilare, Edinburgh; — nyde, ’Eton; S Wflson, 
ShedfWd Botley; E. Lyne, Goldcr’s Green; D. Mo.icur. 
Edinburgh; C. Reid, Edinburgh; M. Hawkes Edg¬ 
baston; E. Simpson, Norwood; P. Young, York; H. 
Owen, Wheathampstf-ad; T. Gibbs, Cricklewood; W. 
Taylor, Edinburgh; B. Duncanson, Bromley; J. Ritclne. 
Edinburgh; N. Paul-Williams, Putncy;.N. Mew. Red- 
hill; G. Phillips,- Chester; J. Ylorison, Edinburgh; N. 
Wallace, Manchester; F. Campbell, Edinburgh; A. Mac- 
nair, Edinburgh; J. Taylor, Edinburgh; W. Taylor, 
Edinburgh; H. Drew, Bexhill; S. Wood, Finchley; M- 
Wood, ’ Ealibg; A. Ireland, Stamford Hill; E. Adair. 
Bayswater; F. Wilkinson, Gainsborough; F. Forrester, 
Erdington; E. Erskine, Eelfast; F. Ashton, Edinburgh; 

E. Martin, Streatham; G. Devine, Hendon; R Thomas, 
Cambridge; M. Tatton, -Edgware; C. Minton, -Bognor; 

F. Mansford,, Ruislip; M. Rowe,-Atherton; J. Cheync, 
Belfast; R. Kitto, St. Albans; Z. Ricks, Hampstead; 
H, Morris, Bexhill; J. Ashby, Hull; M. Taylor. Edin¬ 
burgh; E. Barger, Edinburgh; K. Woodger, Hamp¬ 
stead;. J. Marston, Heniel Hempstead; B. Darbishire, 
Croydon; K. Bullock, New Barnet. 

B. Thoms, Clevedon; F. Blake, Belfast; W. C'ooper- 
Rollinson, Sheffield; J. Blackman, Wimbledon; T.' 
Campbell, Edinburgh; E. White, Brighton; R. Travers. 
Liskeard; J. Schwartz, Sevenoaks; F. Owen. Bristol; 
R. Stephen, Norwich; II. Ward, Leigh; E. Hutchinson, 

; Winscombe; E. Sykes, Accrington; P. Poikinghorne, 

I Ashton; F.- Campbell, Edinburgh; P. Williamson. Sid- 
! mouth; D. Williamson, Sidmouth; J. Adams, Belfast; 
j J. Rhind, Notting Hill; A. Cray, Walsall; Mrs. May- 
1 nard, Breage; K. Smith, Birkcnshaw; E. Tebay, 
London, W.14; E. Hampton. Ipswich; SV. Maitland. 

' Newcastle; II. Hughes, Llandhdno; R. Fox, Grimsby; 
i P. Blake, Belfast; J. Sharpley, Belfast; C. Ashton, 

! Edinburgh; I. Erskine, Belfast; B. Scott, Wednesbury; 

; G. Gordon, Sydenham; M. Paterson, Kensington; II. 
Jackson, Chester; W. Humphreys, Newton-by-Chestor; 

M. ' Drew, Bexhill; II. Crouch, London, N.l; M. 

, Parker, Letchworth; G. Pirie, Edinburgh; A. Doulton, 
i. Dulwich; K. Storey, Cambridge; T. Stoakley, Wimblo- 
• don; O. Goodwin, Lye; 31. ltushton, Goldcr’s Green; 

1 E.-Ray, Hastings; J. Hamilton, .Windsor; S. Johnson, 

! Harborne; M. Thomas, Halifax; M. Thomas, Cliftort. 

1 O.'-Lundie, Barnet; H. Lewis, Handsworth; 31. Crow. 
'Edinburgh; M, Crow, Edinburgh; G. Kerr, Portobello; 

R. Davies, Ranelagli; M, Ireland, Stamford Hill; W. 
Ireland, Stamford Hill; W. Harding, Clifton: E. Glas- 

,.gow, Newcastle; II. Linton, Belfast; R. Sayell, Wat¬ 
ford; A. Morgan, Wood Green; 31. Gray, Walsall; B. 
Minty, St. Alban's; C. Casson, Croft;. I, Lay, 
Northampton; A. White, Brighouse; D. Adams, 

I Beckenham; I. Dron, Edinburgh; L. Marthcw, St. 

! Helens; C. Holliger, Hastings; A. Campbell, Grimsby; 
i E. Ashton, Edinburgh; W. Smith, Streatham; F. 

; Lewis, Herne Hill; G. HeUiwell, Deepcar; N. Cotton, 

; Derby; E. Cotton, Derby; S. Sundquist, Thornton 
: Heath; D. Blyde, Bootle; E. Beatham, Fulham; K. 
White, Preston; C. Warren, Cholsey; R. Troop, 
London. W.C.l; J. Bulman, • Wigston Fields; E. 'Bul- 
1 man, Wigston Fields; T. Schofield. Harston; B. Paul- 
Williams, Putney; W. Jones,. London, N.W.ll: T. 
.Scott-Craig, Edinburgh; W. Nowell, Grimsby; E. Ford, 
Worthing; 0. Sundquist, Thornton Heath; E. Williams, 
.Wrexham; M. West, Rugby; A. Campbell, Edinburgh; 
D. , Brown, Whitby;. B. Casson, Croft; T. Evans,. 
Sparkbrook. 

■ E. Wilson, Stockport; F. Erwood, Shooter’s Hill; J. 
Penfold, Hammersmith; T. Morgan, Wood-Green; F. 
Harding, London, S.E.-; P. Lea, Brixton^ G. Lea, 

Britton; M. Lea, Brixton; C. Lea, Brixton; G. Lea, 
Brixton; P. Lea, Brixton; D. Lea, London," S.E. ;• E. 
Lea, London, S.E.; 31. Lea, London, S.E.; C. Lea, 
London,. S.E.; W. Lea, London,'S.E.; F. Lea, London/ 

S. E.; / F. Lea, Brixton; W. Lea, Brixton; D. Lea, 

Brixton; A. Briggs, llerne Hill; A. Briggs; Norwood; 

N. Briggs. Norwood; J. Briggs, Herne Hill; \y. 

Briggs, New Cross; E. Briggs, Herne Hill; W, Briggs, 
Norwood; F. Baxter, Camberwell; II. Cumberworth, 
Hubbcrt’s Bridge; E. Meredith, Camberwell; W. Mere¬ 
dith, Camberwell; F. 3Ianning, Colchester; C. Man¬ 
ning, ColclicBtcr; W. Manning, Colchester; E. Manning, 
Colchester; P. Tolley. New Cross; J. Briggs, London, 
S.E-; J. Lea, London, S.E.; L. Lea, Loudon, S.E.; 

E/ Lea, London, S.E.; C. Barker, Pitsmoor; W. 

Patton, Grantham; J. Rollinson, Sheffield; C. Gardiner, 
Newbury; I. Jehu, Edinburgh; C. Levey, Coulfedon; 31. 
Mackinlay, Harborne; M. Leader, Shrewsbury.; J. 
Esdaile, Kensington; M. Carter, Lewisham. 

■ L. Garrett, Dalkey; M. Bezencenet, London, E.C.l; 
A. Willson. Sparkhill; A. Owen, Bristol; A. Gilbert. 
•Harrow; F. Artlett, Brighton; II. Jalin, Lincoln; II. 
Hodges, Dartmouth; A. Jarkson, Chester; 31. Picker¬ 
ing, Leicester; N. "Scott, Elderslie; E. Mowatt, Edin¬ 
burgh; E. Leebody, Londonderry; J. Taylor, Edin¬ 
burgh; A. Lloyd, Edinburgh; B. Fraser, Edinburgh; 
:M. Willans, Hatcham; K. Gilbert, Newquay; A. Gard¬ 
iner,' Greenock; J. Phillipson, Finchley; K. Ward. 
Leigh; G, Williams, Wallasey; W. Kelvey, Hastings; 
'F. Spurway, Liskeard; A, Ellis, Corey; N. Scrimshaw, 
Grimsby; J. Ashworth,. Rochdale; R. Mitchell, Porto- 
,bello;- A. Hamilton-Bell, Aberdeen; 31. Spicgelberg, 
Stroud-Green; J. Chamberlin, Hampstead; R. May all, 
Cambridge; K. Bliss, Chelsea; E. Platts, Derby; H. 
Hutchinson, Wiiiscoinbe; B. Moore, Kilmarnock; J. 
Esdaile, Kensington; R. Castley, Norwich; 31. Morton, 
Edinburgh; B. Duncan, Belfast; II. Brstwiok, Chester; 

J. Carre-Smith, Bickley; J. Heskoth, Bolton; G. 
Brown, Liverpool; I. Wigfull, Sheffield; F. Ely, Troon; 
M. Young, York; T. Sutton, Charlton; K. Lafone, 
Ccbliam; B. Ray, Hastings.- 

H. Gorwyn, Exeter; F. Blunt, Stockport; A. Need¬ 
ham, London, S.E.3; M. Penpraze, Belfast; W. Raison, 
Tottenham; L. 3IacMieheal, London, W.C.; F. Ald¬ 
ridge,- Gloucester; D. Forbes, Dulwich; 31. Sutton, 
London, —W.C.l;- P. Jukes, Birmingham; M. .3Iosse, 
Regent’s Park; G. -Dyer, Wanst’ead; H. Jones, Birken¬ 
head; H. Cripps, London, S.W.11; E. Garrett, Sutton; 

K. Tydeman, Stroud; R. Ashton, Hastings; V. Snell, 
Canterbury; D. Stephen, Norwich; W. Edwards,. Edin¬ 
burgh; 31. Symonds, Ealing; B. Martin-Hurst, Roe- 
hampton; H. Bidwcll, Letchworth; 31. Hall, Church 
End; W. Davidgc, London, S.E. 13; N. Lane, .Surbiton; 
G. Hopewell, Crediton; II. Lumley, Stretford; - W. 
Orrell-Joncs, Ealing; E. 3Ioir, Edinburgh; 31, 
Denholm-Young,- -Liverpool; G. F’acfc, Edgbaston; 31. 
Brown, Shore; M. Underhill. Worthing; I. Wood, 
London, N.W.ll. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions niust be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address must ..always be given. 

Which is the Longest Lived of 
British Birds? 

The crow, swan, and. eagle all live to a 
hundred or more. 

How much Blood is there in an 
Adult Man ? 

, The total volume of blood in an adult man 
averages one-thirteenth of the man’s body- 
weight. 

What Countries Signed the Treaty of 
Ch’aumont in 1814 ? 

This was a • treaty of alliance against 
Napoleon between Great Britain; Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. . 

What Colour is Iron Pyrites? 

The colour of the crystals and of compact 
masses is a pale brass-yellow, sometimes 
almost white, with a bright metallic lustre. 

How Many Ants’ Eggs Should a Goldfish 
Have Each Day? 

It depends on ■ the goldfish, but not 
more than the fish .eats at one time should 
be given. The food should never be allowed 
to lie about in the aquarium. 

Who Invented Paper? 

A kind of paper was .made from the 
papyrus plant by the ancient Egyptians 
centuries before the Christian era;; but paper 
in' the modern sense, front pulped vegetable 
fibre, was probably invented about a.d. 600. 
Can the Stars be Seen iri 'Daylight from 
the Bottom 1 of a-Pit? 

Although this is often stated, even in 
text-books, yet it is not a Tact, as anyone 
can test for himself by ;going-down a dry 
well or pit and looking tip. 

Is the Force of Gravitation Greatest at 
the Poles ? 

Yes, because, owing to the flattening at 
the Poles, objects on the Earth's surface are 
there nearer to the centre of the globe, and 
therefore more susceptible, ,to the pull of 
gravitation. 

Are Rabbits Game? 

Technically they are npt. Game includes 
hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, black- 
game, ptarmigan, and bustards ; but one or 
other of the Game Laws extends protection 
to other creatures, including rabbits, deer, 
roe, woodceck, snipe, quail, landrails, and 
wild duck. V. 

Are the House Sparrow and the Tree 
Sparrow the Same ? . 

No; the tree sparrow is smaller and shyer 
than the house sparrow, and is'seldom met 
with near houses, preferring the open coun¬ 
try. The scientific name of the house : 
sparrow is Passer domesticus, .find of the 
tree sparrow Passer montanus. 

What is Electricity? 

No one can say, except. that it is a 
mysterious form of energy. At one time 
it was thought To bd a fluid, .'then it was 
supposed to be wayes in the etfier, and now 
some believe that its m ( anifesjtatipps are due 
to particles called electrons moving'through 
the ether of space. . 

' What is a Cold-Blooded Animal ? 

A creatine like a fisli or reptile, the tem¬ 
perature of whrisk blood is at all times 
approximately equal to the • medium in 
which it lives, whereas in a warln-blooded 
animal, such as a mammal or; a’ 1 bird, the 
temperature of the .body.is kept practically 
the same at all times. .7 

. Who Invented the Pianoforte ? 

.The piano was' evolved from a succession 
of previous instruments, such as the virginal, 
spinet, and harpsichord. Its invention in 
England is claimed .for Father Wood, an 
English monk at Rome, "who manufactured a 
piano in 1711I But a.betfer claim is made 
out for Bartolommeo Cristofali, of Padua, 
who is said to have invented it in 1710. 
How Many Waves a Second are there in a 
Light Ray?' '"' ’ 

It varies according’.to the colour. Deep 
red light has 400 million million vibrations 
a second, yellow 509.million' millions, blue- 
violet 696 million millions, and violet 750 
million millions. . This .means that when we 
see a violet pansy, for instance, the retina at 
the back of the eye,js,moved, or stimulated, 
750 million million times every second. 

Why are Volcanoes Generally Found 
Near the Sea ? 

The reason is not definitely clear, but Dr. 
Bonney says there is apparently a connection 
between volcanic vents and lines of weak¬ 
ness, or fracture, in' the Earth’s crust, such as 
occur where a chain of high mpuntains runs 
parallel with a- deep depression in the 
oceau. Volcanoes, 'also, almost invariably 
occur near sheets of water, and an eruption 
may be caused by Water in the Earth’s crust 
coming in contact with the molten lava and 
causing an explosion. 


A WONDERFUL 
POINT OF LIGHT 

LITTLE STAR MADE UP 
OF SEVEN SUNS 

The Movements of a Family of 
Giants 

MYSTERIES OF SPACE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

A wonderful star may be seen close to 
the resplendent Vega after dark just 
now on any clear and moonless night. 

This is Epsilon in Lyra. It will be 
found above and to the left of Vega—if 
the observer stands facing south—and 
is about three times the , Moon’s ap¬ 
parent width away, in the position 
shown on last week’s star map. 

Though appearing to our unaided 
vision as a humble little star of only the 
fifth magnitude, Epsilon is a celestial 
sun of 'great splendour. If ordinary 
glasses are used it will be seen to be com¬ 
posed of two stars of similar size ; but a 



The seven suns of Epsilon 


powerful , telescope: will, show that each 
is composed of two magnificent suns, 
making a' very picturesque quartette. 
They are all of about equal brilliance, 
but of perceptibly different tints. 

Three much fainter stars are in 
between the two pairs,’ so altogether we 
have here seven gloriohs suns. It is. 
quite possible that the three faint 
members may be flaming worlds,. the. 
Neptunes, as it were, of this complex 
fourfold solar system. Each is referred 
to by astronomers as comes, a com¬ 
panion star, but this is only because they 
appear so from our point of view in 
space. •Actually these three faint ones 
may be 'far more distant, farther,’ in 
fact, from the quartette of Epsilon tliaji 
Epsilon is from us. 

A Congregation of Suns 

It is the immense distance of this 
congregation of suns that makes it so 
difficult to decide if they are all members 
of one group ; but the course of time 
will reveal it from their motions relative 
to One another. 

We'know, however, that the quartette 
are all one family, of suns, and that each 
luminary is ‘ much' larger than Vega. 
So far they are known to be not less 
than'650 light years distant. 

But supposing that they 1 are no 
farther than this, and that'they are at 
least 42 million times as far off as the 
.Sun; their brightness shows that this 
quartette of suns collectively radiates 
700 times as much Tight as our Sun! 
They are,' moreover, of the Sirian, or 
Vega, type of sun, mlich hotter than ours 
and in a'ri earlier stage of evolution. 

Where Our Sun Would be Invisible 

By this means vve get some idea of 
their immensity. Our Sun would be 
quite invisible at..this distance; and so 
would our world, even, if the most 
powerful telescopes were used. We are, 
therefore, justified’ in assuming that 
there may be many worlds revolving; 
round 'each pair of .those splendid suns. 

As can be seen from our star map, each , 
pair is some distance from, the other, 
and this represents many millions of 
millions of miles. The. suns ccmposing : 
each pair revolve around , one .another, 
taking, it appears, between three and 
four hundred years to do so, though 
they have not yet been observed long ' 
enough for us to be more precise. This 
applies, also, to each pair’s relation to 
the other. But both pairs are travelling 
in the same direction at the same rate, 
thus showing that they are held together 
by the pull-of gravitation, and that they; 
probably revolve in an orbit around a 
common centre. G F. M, 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy in Africa 

CHAPTER 31 - 

Captive 

hen Roger recovered con¬ 
sciousness, a tall man, per¬ 
fectly bald, dressed in a long 
white robe, was bending over him, 
splashing water in his face from a. 
bowl held by a boy, also dressed in 
white. In the background Roger 
was aware of other figures. 

The man addressed him in a 
strange tongue. Roger shook his 
head. He tried to rise, but fell 
back. Every part of his body was 
aching violently. The pain was 
worst at the back of his head, and, 
putting up his hand, he felt a large 
bump there. 

Seeing that he was for the time 
unable to move, the man made a 
sign to the spectators standing 
around. They seated themselves, 
crossing their legs and preserving 
a solemn silence. Roger felt a 
strange thrill as he looked on those 
white-clad forms, the dark, grave 
features, the watchful eyes. 

Presently he felt his strength 
returning, and looked round for 
his rifle. He could not see it. 
From somewhere below he heard 
the chatter of a swiftly: flowing 
stream, and guessed 'that his rifle 
had fallen into it. 

Again he tried to rise, and 
staggered to his feet. He pointed 
upward to the ledge from which 
he had fallen, and made signs that 
he wished to go away. The tall 
man who stood close beside him 
waved his hands slowly in a gesture 
of refusal, then summoned two 
attendants from the seated group. 

They came to Roger, .took him 
by the arms, led him down a grassy 
slope to the bank of the stream, and 
marched him along. Soon they 
reached a wicker bridge slung on 
thick ropes across the current, 
which here raced through a narrow, 
rocky channel. They crossed she 
bridge, climbed up a passage in 
the rocks, and came suddenly to a 
wide, open space, along one side 
of which stood a series of buildings, 
large and small. 

Roger was amazed. The central 
building had the sloping walls, 
richly decorated, and the orna¬ 
mental doorway of an old Egyptian 
temple. 

He was taken into a room in one 
of the smaller buildings. A carved 
stool was set for him. Fruit 
was brought to him in a basket, 
and a goblet containing a drink 
that was unfamiliar to him. He 
ate and drank eagerly, under the 
eyes of his two guardians. 

“ I am a prisoner,” he thought. 
" Who are the)', and what are they 
going to do with me ? ” 

CHAPTER 32 

The Land of Kush 

'‘The sun was shining through the 
f open door of the room when 
Roger woke the next morning. 
Two men whom he had not seen 
before were standing guard over 
him. Food and drink were placed 
beside him. . 

When he had finished his simple 
meal, one of the guardians went to 
the door and called aloud. In a few 
moments two other men entered, 
wearing, fringed headpieces and 
carrying falchions. 

Signing to Roger to follow them, 
they led him'past the line of build¬ 
ings and through a passage in the 
hillside, so narrow that it rarely 
gave room for more than one person 
at a time. It wound steeply uphill. 

Here and there, where the pas¬ 
sage was unusually narrow,. it 
appeared that the path ahead was 
completely closed. But at their 
approach a huge door in the rock 
swung' open, and closed behind 
them when they had passed. 

A few yards beyond there was a 
similar door. Thus certain sections 
of the passage could be entirely 
shut off before and behind. On 
either side rose a smooth wall of 


0 : : Told by 
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rock, at the top of which, at the 
edge, Roger saw a series of huge 
boulders poised. 

He wondered at the silence, 
at the absence of any sign of 
warders of the pass. At each 
doorway, as he came to it noth his 
escort, one of them took from the 
folds of his dress a reed pipe, 
about fifteen inches long, on which 
he played a few plaintive notes; 
the ponderous door moved slowly 
open as if by a magical touch. 
Then all was silent as before. 

Looking back now and then in 
the course of the long, toilsome 
march, Roger gazed upon the vast 
panorama beneath him—chain after 
chain of jagged hills. Where, he 
wondered, lay the valley in which 
his friends were, no doubt, anxiously 
searching for him ? 

After some two hours of this slow, 
toilsome climb, Roger’s eyes fell 
upon a broad valley extending for 
miles in every direction. The slopes 
of the surrounding land were steep, 
but the}' were cut in terraces, and 
the luxuriant vegetation upon them 
gave proof of high cultivation. 

Round, the upper side of the 
valley ran an aqueduct, from which 
small canals conveyed water to the 
terraces. Here, thought Roger, 
was the place for growing cotton. 
Mr. Paradine’s information had been 
at fault. • 

Men and women were at work in 
the fields. Here and there small 
houses stood isolated on tiro slopes. 
Some miles down the .valley the 
walls and roofs of a small city 
gleamed in the sunlight.. 

Roger and his escort crossed' the 
aqueduct and some of the.canals 
by bridges. They went on and on 
from terrace to terrace, entered a 
broad road that ran along the 
bottom of the valley, and by and 
by reached the city, built on both 
sides of a steep mountain water¬ 
course. 

This watercourse, now dry, ap¬ 
peared to form the main street of 
the city. Dark-skinned' people, 
dressed in white linen, were passing 
up and down. 

. As the two men conveyed their 
prisoner along the watercourse, 
crowds of people gathered and 
flocked behind them. They were 
not hostile, but curious and amused. 

They made way for the escort 
with signs of respect and followed 
in silence, even the half-naked 
children moving decorously and 
without loud cries. 

In the centre of the city was a 
building larger than the rest, and 
resembling that near which Roger 
had spent the night, but of much 
greater size. Around the central 
pylon a decoration of fantastic 
figures was carved, and from the 
style of the building Roger felt 
sure that this, too* was a temple. 

To the right of this he saw a 
number of men, armed, some with 
odd-shaped bows, others with long 
javelins. Some bore oblong .curved 
shields. He noticed that all these 
men were tall and well proportioned, 
and their features were of a finer 
cast than those of most pf. the 
people. In some he was aware of a 
strange general resemblance to his 
friend Achmet. 

When he came to the temple he. 
was taken through a plain doorway 
into a sort of annexe at the side. 
There, in a bare room like that in 
which he had spent the night, he 
was left to his meditations. This 
time he was alone. He supposed 
that his captors had no fear of his 
creeping from the heart of their 
city. 

Some of the things he had seen 
had excited his interest and curio¬ 
sity. But now his thoughts re¬ 
turned again to his friends. He 
telt hopelessly cut off from them, 
yet he was young enough not to 
take too black a view of his situa¬ 
tion. He had done no. harm, and 
before long, surely, he would be 
able to make these people ■ under¬ 
stand that he was one-of a party 


of travellers, and wished to rejoin 
them. 

After a long time the door was 
opened, and there entered an old 
man, not shaven like all the men 
Roger had seen since his capture, but 
wearing a grey beard as long as 
Hassan’s. His eyes were sunken 
and faded, and his skin the colour 
of old ivory. 

He came slowly forward and 
stood before Roger. 

" Sir," he began, and Roger 
started. Here was someone at last 
who spoke English. “ Sir, the high 
priest of Sanka-ra send me. I 
shall ask why you come here. I 
shall tell you that any man what 
come into this land of Kush shall 
die.” 

He spoke haltingly, like one 
seeking to recover a language long 
forgotten. At the end his voice 
dropped to a whisper, and a Look of 
great mournfulness overspread his 
deeply lined face. 

“ What did you say ? ” asked 
Roger, thinking he had not heard 
him aright. 

“ He shall die 1 ” repeated the 
old man. 


CHAPTER 33 

Sentenced 


" n eali.y, that seems very silly,” 

lx sa ;(i Roger. “ Why should 
they put me to death ? What have 
I done ? How have I offended 
them? Why do they keep me here?” 

“ It is the law,” the old man 
replied. 

" What is the law ? 

“ It is the law of the people of 
Kush that any stranger who comes 
among them must die.” 

" But why ? Why ? ” 

“ It is the law.” 

” That’s no answer. If I were 
an enemy, a spy—oh, it’s silly 1 
I didn’t want to come; here. I 
stumbled headlong - over the cliff 
yonder. Why don't they turn me 
out ? I’d be glad enough to go.” 

"It is the law, for ages that 
cannot be told,” said the oltj man 
wearily. ” Only one man that came 
strange to this place has ever been 
spared.” 

" What was he ? ” asked Roger, 
ctutching at a hope. 

“ I was the man.” 

" Ah 1 That's how you know 
English 1 Why did they not kill 
you, then ? Tell me all about it.” 

“ It is too long. I must go back 
to the high priest. He sent mo to 
ask of you. I will tell him that you 
did not wish to come. He will say 
it is the law that you die. There 
is no hope but in Allah,’ whom these 
heathen priests know not, wor¬ 
shipping the beasts. To Allah lift 
your hands.” 

The old man went out. Left 
alone, Roger for the first time felt 
seriously alarmed. These people 
were not savages; they had laws. 
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That seemed to make his position 
worse.' One man had been spared. 
How many had been put to death ? 
Roger shuddered. 

He had little time for mournful 
reflection. The old man returned 
in company with one. whom Roger 
guessed to be a priest from his 
shaven head and the long linen 
garment that covered him from 
armpits to ankles. 

“ The high priest commands you 
to come,” said the old man. 

Roger got up from his stool, and 
followed his conductors through a 
passage with a painted roof, across 
a courtyard flanked by two obelisks, 
and into a large chamber, the 
walls of which were decorated with 
curious patterns in many colours. 

At the farther end, high on a sort 
of throne, sat a dignified figure; 
whom Roger knew at once for the 
high priest. His shaven face ap¬ 
peared deathly white under his 
black wig. He was clothed in a 
magnificent leopard’s skin, the 
animal’s head forming the centre of 
the girdle. 

Below him, on either side, were 
grouped seven priests in white. 
One bore a censer, another a holy 
water vessel, a third a fan, another 
clasped a large papyrus scroll. On 
the outside of these groups, near 
the walls, stood a number of 
attendants. 

Roger was escorted through the 
temple until he stood in front of 
the throne. His conductors bowed 
themselves to the ground, and 
withdrew. He was alone, the mark 
of all those curious eyes. 

" I mustn’t show funk,” he 
thought. And, though his knees 
were shaking a little, he looked up 
unflinchingly into the high priest's 
face. - 

The high priest made a sign with 
his hand, and there stepped forth 
tbe priest whom Roger had first 
seen after his fall. This man 
delivered a long speech in sing¬ 
song tones, of which Roger under¬ 
stood nothing. 

At another sign the old man came 
forward. Speaking for the first 
time, the high priest addressed 
him. He turned to Roger. 

“ The high priest asks,” he said, 
“ why you come into the land of 
Kush, and set your foot on soil 
that is forbidden to strangers.” 

“ I did not know it was for¬ 
bidden,” said Roger. " I came by 
accident." 

His answer was translated. 

" Know you not,” said the high 
priest, “ that in the reign of the 
tenth most illustrious Sanka-ra it 
was held by the Karheb that the 
plea of accident could not be 
accepted ? A man of the Rut-en-nu, 
bathing in the river, was carried 
over the falls into this land of Kush. 
He was put to death with the bow¬ 
string. Make yourself ready, then, 
to suffer death. Yet, being in your 
beardless youth, you shall die an 
easy death. Yon shall drink of the 
bowl.” 

The old man translated this 
speech sentence by sentence in 
faltering accents. Roger felt his 
cheeks go pale, but he kept silence, 
trying^to show no sign of fear. 

At this point the priest who held 
the scroll stepped forward, bowed 
humbly, and addressed his superior. 
The high priest looked puzzled. 
For a few moments there was dead 
silence throughout the temple ; 
then the high priest waved his 
arms, the lesser priests closed 
around him, and there began a 
long and serious discussion. 

Roger, unnoticed, moved a few 
steps, and whispered to the old man, 
“ What are they talking about ?’’ 

“ The high priest may condemn,” 
was the murmured reply, “ birt 
the Karheb spoke, and said that no 
man may suffer death until Sanka¬ 
ra has nodded his head.” . 

“ The Sanka-ra 1 ” Roger re¬ 
peated. 

He remembered that the high 
priest had mentioned the name 
before—the name that had so 
much excited his uncle, the Doctor. 

"It is the law,” the old man 
went on. ” And there is no Sanka¬ 
ra. The last Sanka-ra died a month 
and a week ago.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Stolen Boat 

Qrey, a tall, pleasant-lookinc 
boy, bent a little over the 
lad lying on the sand. 

” All right, Simmons,” he 
said; “ if you simply can’t join 
in and do what the others want, 
you’d better go off on a fishing 
expedition of your own. Are 
you coming or aren’t you ? ” he 
asked, and the other answered, 
“ No, I’m not,” and in a few 
minutes he was alone. 

Well, if they thought that they 
were going to make him do as 
they liked they’d find they were 
mistaken ; he’d get a boat from 
somewhere and go on his own. 
But how ? There was not 
another to be hired, he knew 
well enough, but he meant to get 
one somehow. 

And somehow he did, but it 
was only by hanging round till 
an old fisherman had gone to 
the village, and then, taking his 
boat, rowing quickly round the 
point, and fastening the boat to 
a rock in a little sheltered creek, 
well hidden from view. Slink¬ 
ing, like a. guilty thief, back to 
the boys’ boat, which was 
now deserted, he took out a 
quantity of food, bait, and 
fishing tackle, and carried it 
away to his own hidden craft. 
The expedition was to be an all- 
night one and a fair amount ol 
food was needed. Well, he’d got 
all he could eat,' and he had 
clearly settled it for the others. 

” Now I’ll go back,” he said 
to'himself, “ and come again 
about six; then I'll be well 
away before the others.” 

He had three hours to kill ; 
he’d kill them by keeping 
out of the way of any possible 
encounter with the boys. 

And in three hours’ time he 
started out cheerfully toward the 
creek’. He turned the corner in 
keen anticipation of what was 
before him. Round . the corner 
he came to a sudden standstill ! 
He stood immovable, staring 
before him. 

It took quite a long time 
before he fully realised what 
had happened. It had been full 
high tide when he firmly fastened 
his boat to the rocks ; in the 
three hours that had passed since, 
it had gone down so much that 
the boat was left high and dry, 
hanging by the rope, several 
feet above the water’s level. 

But that was not the worst: 
The oars, food, fishing tackle, 
and bait, everything that had 
been in it, had fallen into the 
water and was lost. 

He sat dowm under the dis¬ 
appointment of it all, and tears 
of misery and mortification 
blinded him. 

And there they found him 
Grey and his friend. 

They came on him unawares, 
and took in all that had hap¬ 
pened before they spoke to him. 
His unhappiness wiped, away 
from their hearts all the bitter¬ 
ness of the quarrel, and, like the 
decent lads the}/ were, they 
set to w'ork to help as much as 
they could. - 

But there was no - fishing expo 
dition for any of them that night. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

The proprietor of a large business 
- was passing through one of his 
warehouseswhen lie saw a boy sitting 
on a packing-case, whistling. 

■ “ How much are you paid to 
waste your time ? ” asked the chief. 

“Twenty-five shillings a week,” 
replied the boy cheerfully. 

“ Here’s a week’s ..money, then ; 
now go.” 

When the boy had departed the 
chief asked the manager what .the 
boy’s work had been. 

.. “ Well, he was a messenger from 
another firm,” said the manager.. 

0 0 .0 
Is Your Name Madeleine ? 
adeleine is simply another 
. spelling of Magdalene, and 
that means belonging to a place 
called Magdala. 

' Mary Magdalene was merely 
Mary who lived at or came from 
Magdala. Magdala means a tower 
or,castle, and no doubt the town of 
this name was noted for a tower. . 

0 0 0 

Why are watches like grass¬ 
hoppers ? 

Because they move by springs. 

0 0 0 

What Am I ? 

Jf you would my nature know, 
Seek for me in frost and snow.. 
On the slope of lofty mountain, 

In the cool and flowing fountain. 
On Norway’s coast 1 have been 
found, 

But in Sweden ne’er have been ; 

In crowded towns you hear my 
sound, 

But ne’er in peaceful village green. 
In Russia you might seek in vain, 
’Twould only give you needless 
! pain ; 

But where the mighty ocean rolls 
You’ll find me, and at both the 

. Poles. Answer next week 

' B 0 0 

The Ridiculous Calendar 



T-Javf. " you seen a shell-backed 
Quotion ? 

If you’ve not, you ought to try ! 

They reside beside the ocean, 

1 And look brightest in July. 

Food supply they get from neigh¬ 
bours, 

' - Since for hunting they’ve no 
knack, 

And their neighbours, for their 
labours, 

Get rides on the Quotion’s back. 



Search the woods, where trees are 
. growing, 

And you’ll find a Swallipot, 

:5y its little nightcap showing ' 

If it’s wild or if it’s not. 

In July the caps are whitened 
. By the hot and blazing sun ; 
Then you never need be frightened. 
If they’re black, though, turn 
and run 1 


\\’ H Y is an empty room like a room 
full of married people ? 
Because there is not a single 
person in it. 

0 0 0 
Alphabet and Arithmetic 



When the letters of the words repre¬ 
sented by these pictures have been added 
and subtracted, the remaining letters will 
form the name of a coin. Can you find it ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

What is it that eats while it lives, 
but dies when it drinks ? Fire. 

. 0 . 0 0 

Very Appropriate 

A dramatist wrote a play, but he 
could not think of a good title 
for it.- At last he gave it to a can¬ 
did friend and asked him if he could 
suggest a suitable title. 

The friend read the play and then 
said that the obvious title was 
“ Fire and Water.” 

“ Splendid !” exclaimed the dra¬ 
matist. “ What made you think, 
of that ?” 

“ Well,” was the reply, “ I am 
afraid this play, like fire and water, 
will produce nothing but a hiss ! ” 
0 ' 0 0 

Arithmetical Problem 
A bankrupt had a penny for every 
shilling that he owed his cred¬ 
itors. Then he suddenly received a 
legacy of £50, and was able, with 
its help, to pay 5s. in the pound. 

How much did he owe ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

Why is the letter E like London ? 

Because it is the capital of 
England. 

000 

Do This 

Do all the good you can, 

By all the means you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

In all the places you can, 

At all the times you can, 

To all the people you can, 

As long as ever you can. 

0 . 0 0 

A Fair Bargain 

A mean countryman, while visit¬ 
ing a town, decided to have 
his photograph taken, but he refused 
to pay the price the photographer 
charged. 

After much argument it was 
agreed that the photographer 
should take a half-length picture at 
half the usual price. The mean 
man, well pleased with his bargain, 
paid his money and went home. 

But lie was not so pleased when 
he received the prints a few 

days later and found that they 
represented him from the waist 
downwards! 

. 0 . 0 0 

Do' You Live at Rotherham ? 

The name probably means the 
home of Rothere, some for¬ 
gotten celebrity who once lived in 
this district, and whose house was 
a local landmark. 

' [3 3 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

A Riddle in Rhyme Walter Scott 
What Am I? Hat, hate . 

Missing Letters 

How doth the little busy, bee 
Improve each shining hour ? 

He gathers honey all the day 

- - From every opening flower. 

Who Was He P 

The Emperor’s Rival was Wallenstein 


Jacko Stops the Train 

/“Yne morning Jacko arrived down to breakfast and found 
his mother busily packing up ail his best clothes. 

“ Hurry up and get your breakfast ! ” she cried. “ Belinda 
has come to' take you to stay with Uncle Pip while we have 
J_ the painters in the house.” 

You may be sure Jacko’s breakfast didn’t take him long that 
morning. He . gobbled it down, and . soon he was waiting 
with his big sister at the railway station. 

Just opposite where they were standing, on another platform, 
Jacko spied a chocolate machine, and while Belinda wasn’t 
looking he rushed off to buy some sweets., 

2 Over the bridge he ran ; and he was stuffing, his pennies into 
- the machine when he heard something that made him turn 
round with a gasp. The train had corrie in, and Belinda was 
nowhere to be seen! . . . . 

She must have got in without missing him, thought Jacko. 
He scampered back across the bridge, bumped into a bookstall, 
and scrambled into an empty carriage just as the train started. 
So far, so good ; but suddenly he realised that it wasn’t a 
i corridor train, and that he wouldn’t be able to get to Belinda! 
That was rather a tragedy, for he had no idea where to get out. 
In despair he rushed to the window and poked his head out. 



It was a big jump down to the line • 


To his surprise there was Belinda, as large as life, on the next 
platform, frantically waving her umbrella. 

At last Jacko understood what had happened. Going back 

- over the bridge he had, landed on the wrong platform, and, of 

course, had got into the wrong, train ! ’ 

While he was puzzling his brain to know what to do something 
caught his.eye. By the window whs a notice. In case of emer¬ 
gency, pull this chain to stop train, it said. 

To stop the train ! Jacko hardly saw the rest. He sprang up 
and seized the chain with both hands. There was a sudden lurch 

7 and a grinding of brakes, and the train came.to a standstill! 

- Before Jacko had time to get out, the guard came running up, 
and curious heads popped out of the'winclows all along the train. 

The sight of them, and the ferocious look on the guard!s face 
when he caught sight of Jacko opening the carriage door, sent 
that little imp to the other window as hard as he could go ! 

It was a very big jump down to the line, but Jacko took it 
in a flash, and. began to run,'just as the guard came through 

- the carriage and jumped down on. to tlie line. 

The people were shouting now, and there were several after 
him, but Jacko managed- to keep ahead till, after what seemed 
miles and miles, he reached the station. There was Belinda in tears. 

" You wicked, wicked boy ! ” she cried. “ Five pounds to 
pay for stopping the train, to say nothing of what the guard and 
the bookstall man will want for their trouble. We shall be ruined ; 

£ and, oh dear, what a fright you gave me ! ” 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 
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A Kitten’s Bravery 

A girls’ school at St. Ives has 
a much, petted and trustful 
kitten. Qne evening it followed 
one of the maids alongside the 
Ouse to the town, and was cap¬ 
tured by boy savages, who flung 
it right across the river into some 
rushes. 

The maid returned to the 
school, and a rescue party set 
out. Following the bank and 
calling “ Puss ! puss ! ” they 
presently were answered by mew¬ 
ing from the other side of the 
stream, and by and by Kitty, 
recognising the voices of her 
trusted friends, plunged boldly 
into the stream, and swam acros9 
to them. 


La Bravoure d’un Petit Chat 

Une ecole de jeunes filles a 
St. Ives possede an petit chat 
t'res choye et tres confiant. Un 
soir il suivit une des servantes le 
‘long de l’Ouse jusqu’ a la ville, 
et fut capture par de jeunes 
.sauvages qui le lancerent de 
Tautre cote de la riviere dans 
des joncs. 

- La servante revint a: Tecole et 
Ton organisa une battue. En 
suivant le bord de la riviere et 
en, appelant Minet ! Minet ! on 
reijut bientot une- reponse . sous 
forme d’un miaulement partant 
de la : rive opposee, et, bientot, 
Minet, 1 reconnaissant les voix de 
scs. amies fideles, plongea- hardi- 
ment dans le courant et traversa 
le flciive a la nage jusqu’ aelles. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Nora Topples Over 

YY/hkxkyer Nora went to 
'' the seaside there was 
a tussle over her bathing. 

All the family bathed except 
Nora, even Mother and Daddie. 
They were all fine swimmers, 
and Daddie- wanted to tea' ll 
Nora to swim, as he had taught 
the others. But little Nora 
was afraid. 

She wanted . to bathe, and 
thought it would be lovely to 
plunge into the big waves, as 
Becky and Tim did, but she 
really "couldn’t. It was so cold, 
and the sea looked as if it would 
swallow" her up ; and she felt 
sure there were lots of jelly¬ 
fishes and crabs waiting to 
sting her or nip her toes. - 

It was not a bit of good Tim 
calling her a little coward, or 
Nannie scolding, or Daddie 
coaxing her to go and show the 
mermaids she wasn’t afraid. 

An okl woman named Sarah 
kept the bathing huts. Sarah 
sat outside a little house striped 
with green and white, with 
piles and piles of towels and 
bathing-gowns beside her, and- 
on the top of them was an 
enormous shell to keep them 
from blowing away. . 

One day Sarah said to Nora: 

“ Now listen to me, dearie. 
You duck under the waves 
three times, like a good little 
maid, and I’ll give you a 
present.” 

Nora wanted the present, 
but still she could not make 
up her mind. 

Then, one morning, she was 
standing shivering on the edge 
of the waves as usual, when a 
big black dog came bounding 
toward her. 

Little Nora -was just as 
much afraid of big dogs as she 
was of the sea, and she rushed 
right into the waves to escape. 
But the dog, who was playful, 



ran after her and knocked her 
down—Three times—into- the 
big sea. 

Her. eyes and mouth were 
• full of watef, and she was just 
going to cry, when old Sarah 
called out : 

“ Now, ducky, you’ve been 
under three tinies. Y'ou’l] 
never be afraid again 1” 

And she never was. 

The present was the enor¬ 
mous shell—a lovely thing,, 
because when you. put. it to 
your ear, even in busy London, 
you could hear the roaring 
of the waves. ' r 
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A Fiery Stream Invades the Village—The great river of lava that Watching the Destruction of Their Homes —The 
slowly poured down the side of Etna and invaded the streets of the Sicilian peasants watching the destruction of 
villages, which were at last overwhelmed by the fiery stream their homes by the lava pouring out of Etna 


Peasants Leaving a Doomed Village—-The village of Cerro, on the 
slopes of the volcano, being invaded by the lava, while the helpless peas¬ 
ants look on. Some are seen trying to remove their household goods 


Weeding the Lake—This strange appliance is a weed-cutter, which is being used to cut away 'The 
the numerous weeds that grow below the surface In the artificial lake at Thorpeness, Suffolk here 


the Scouts—The Prince of Wales, who is the Chief Scout for Wales, is 
cheer from the Scouts of Birmingham, whom he recently inspected 


Houses by Post—Waking model houses which can be packed 
up and sent by post to clients by architects, who get out 
designs and have models made in this London workshop 


Another Lighthouse Going—Owing to the sea’s encroach¬ 
ment Trinity House has decided to abandon the Lowes¬ 
toft Low Light, on the most easterly point of England 


A Little Optimist—This little girl Is very optimistic about the 
weather, and has opened her sunshade in readiness for the delayed 
sunshine. The dull days of early summer have not depressed her 


Transport in the Orkneys—The transport problem in the 
Orkneys is solved quite satisfactorily by using the ox 











































